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5 LOM: 


WHITHER? 


GAINST the opposition of doctrines and 
laws purposed to curtail man’s right to 
associate himself with his fellows in 

order to be able to pursue more effectively the 
very postulates written into the Declaration of 
Independence—the promotion of life, liberty, 
and happiness—both workingmen and enter- 
prisers in the course of the 19th century con- 
trived to form organizations. The dawn of the 
present century found the contending forces 
comparatively well entrenched. The situation 
existing at that time in England and other coun- 
tries dominated by Capitalism is briefly out- 
lined by William Samuel Lilly, a Catholic, in an 
essay on “The Question of Popular Govern- 
ment” published in 1911: 

“Many years ago, Engel formulated the de- 
mand of Socialism as being ‘that men should 
emerge from merely animal conditions into hu- 
man ones.’ It is for this end that the workers 
are largely abandoning competition among 
themselves for combination—with results that 
have already largely benefited them and, 
through them, the community. Capitalists are 
following this example with results of which 
some—trusts, corners,!) combines, for example 
—no doubt benefit the few by drawing wealth 
from the many, but which most certainly do 
not benefit the community; and State interven- 
tion—a century, nay, half a century, ago the 
bugbear of ‘orthodox’ political economists—is 
invoked to restrain them.’’”) 

But even at that time not merely trusts, car- 
tels and syndicates were under suspicion; the 
capture by the Socialists of the labor movement 
in some of the countries of Europe pointed to a 
possibility Governments attempted to forestall 
with labor laws and particularly social insur- 
ance intended to ameliorate the condition of the 
working masses. These means would not, how- 
ever, have satisfied the demands of the disin- 


herited for long. Ultimately efforts of this kind 


always prove mere payments on account of the 


demand for full participation in the benefits 


which accrue from national wealth but are not 
equitably distributed among the many. Even 
had the World War not occurred, Lazarus 


1) We attribute the use of the term “corners” to an 


oversight; Lilly may have had “cartels” in mind. 


2) Idola Fori. London and St. Louis, pp. 46-7. 
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would still not have remained content ‘“‘with the 
crumbs from that well-spread table which were 
once the object of his unsatisfied desire.” He 
would undoubtedly, as Lilly foresaw, have de- 
manded, in spite of everything those in power 
could have accomplished, the opportunity ‘“‘to 
participate in the banquet, and, in fact, help 
himself to a share of it—conceivably the lion’s 
share.’’?) 

In some countries Socialism has since the 
writing of this sentence adopted a revisionist 
attitude toward Marxism and developed into a 
liberalistic movement intended to satisfy the 
mass with half a loaf. Our New Deal was little 
else than an attempt to accomplish on a big 
scale just that without disturbing unduly the 
functioning of the existing system. The same 
policy prevailed in some other countries, pri- 
marily England and France. 

In Russia the dictatorship of the proletariat 
demonstrated that the essential law of Social- 
ism is “‘to ensure the free exercise of the force 
of numbers.” In Italy where the Communists 
after the war attempted to establish themselves 
in power, a reaction followed, inaugurated by a 
number of leaders working hand in hand to save 
the country from chaos. The movement, which 
became known and famous as Fascism, at first 
promoted the plan put forward by Alfredo Roc- 
co in the Nationalist paper, Idea Nazionale, for 
the establishment of ‘‘mixed syndicates” of 
workingmen and employers. Aided by others, 
the proposed plan, intended to revive the guild 
idea in the “corporations,” proved remarkably 
successful. In Tuscany the peasant proprietors 
and métayer tenants formed popular Fascist 
syndicates, known as Fratellanza Colonica; in 
Umbria they were at first of a more middle- 
class type; in the Romagna and Emilia more 
proletarian. “But everywhere in northern and 
central Italy,’ Harold Goad, author of “The 
Making of the Corporate State,” writes, “these 
mixed Nationalist Syndicates continued to de- 
velop in opposition to the Socialists and Com- 
munists—and occasionally to one another.’’‘) 

Unfortunately, the spectre of the all-power- 
ful State hovered over this development from 
the beginning. The totalitarian State is, as 


3) Ibid. p. 41. 
4) Loc. cit., London, revised ed., 1934, pp. 74-5. 
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Mussolini emphasized, the antithesis of the lib- 
eral State besieged by financiers and enterpris- 
ers responsible for the economic chaos, from 
which they can extricate neither themselves nor 
others. ‘According to the Englishman Ben- 
tham, industry should only ask the State to be 
left in peace; according to the German Hum- 
boldt [Wilhelm, not the scientist Alexander, is 
meant] an idle State was the best. What would 
they say today,” he asks, “to the repeated, un- 
avoidable appeals for economic support from 
the State?’>) Germany’s National Socialism is, 
of course, modeled after the Italian prototype; 
certain tendencies of the German character, for 
instance that of thinking thoughts out to the 
bitter end and the heritage of confusion of 
ideas, has imparted to the German revolution- 
ary movement known as Naziism characteris- 
tics and tendencies absent in Fascism, so far 
at least. 

While there is in Fascism, viewed as a re- 
volt against Liberalism and Socialism, much to 
recommend it, the tenet implied in Mussolini’s 
significant statement, “A party which entire- 
ly governs a nation is a fact entirely new to 
history, there are no possible references or 
parallels,” we must reject. With a totalitarian 
party in power anywhere, it is to be feared the 
Duce’s opinion must come true: ‘For if the 
nineteenth century was a century of individu- 
alism (Liberalism always signifying individu- 
alism) it may be expected that this will be the 
century of collectivism, and hence the century 
of the State.’’*) In the Fascist State the party 
can not but govern absolutistically and de- 
clare, what one of the outstanding representa- 
tives of monarchical absolutism is said to have 
See “T am the State!” A terrifying pros- 
pect. 

While these ideas, doctrines and movements 
were developing in the course of the 19th and 
first quarter of the present century, the thought 
of reforming society in accordance with the de- 
mands of its organic nature was never entirely 
lost sight of. It was particularly in Germany 
and Austria, Catholic sociologists and publicists 
first insisted on the fundamental need of re- 
shaping society, atomized by the dynamite Lib- 
eralism hurled at the institutions it was intend- 
ed to destroy. But Catholic writers and groups 
in France, Italy and Switzerland also cham- 
pioned a system to which Pius XI devoted par- 
ticular attention in “Forty Years After.” In 
Germany at least, Catholics were not alone in 
defending the corporative order as against a 
system inherently individualistic and arguing 
for a return to such an order adapted to the 
conditions and circumstances of the 19th cen- 
tury. The federalist Constantin Frantz, for 
instance, although he wrote at a time when 
Liberalism had reached the greatest height it 


5) Giuseppe Tassinari. 
LISTee pen LO! 

6) Benito Mussolini. 
trine of Fascism. 


Fascist Economy. Rome, 


The Political and Social Doc- 
London, 1933, pp. 19-20. 


was permitted to attain in Germany, contended 
that since the State and society differed funda- 
mentally one from the other, parliaments should 
be composed of the representatives of occupa- 
tional groups. He presupposes, as a prerequl- 
site for such a reform, the existence of “‘corpo- 
rations really alive,” while he admits the diffi- 
culty of introducing assemblies constituted in 
accordance with his proposal.’) 

Constantin Frantz,’) one of Bismarck’s most 
unrelenting opponents, wrote the volume con- 
taining these strictures in 1879. Since then 
some of the views of a social and political na- 
ture prevalent in his days have undergone far- 
reaching changes. In consequence there is, for 
instance, no end to associations, cartels, syndi- 
cates, guilds, labor unions, federations and what 
not. Although they are the result of reaction 
against Liberalism, they nevertheless remain 
largely its exponents. The obligation to foster 
the common good is not yet acknowledged one 
of the chief purposes of a corporative body. 
They are still supposed to be engaged, if not 
solely then at least largely, in promoting the 
good of their members. In time this attitude, if 
persevered in, must invite intervention on the 
part of the State. This danger is all the more 
real, because the liberal dogma of non-interven- 
tion by the State in the economic affairs of the 
people is everywhere giving way to the attitude: 
“The power of the State over the individual can 
never be great enough’) while both “Capital 
and Labor’’—to use this to us obnoxious phrase 
—hbeg of it aid and furtherance of their inter- 
ests. 


Those who would wish to promote the re- 
construction of society and a reformation of the 
social order, are faced, therefore, with a vexa- 
tious predicament. The current of affairs, 
which is carrying men and institutions in a di- 
rection where lurks domination by a totalitarian 
party or an omnipotent State ruled by whomso- 
ever, is running fast. The wheels in the mill 
that produces public opinion are being driven 
round and round by the discontent of those who 
have lost faith in the ability of politicians to 
grant their demand, foremost among which now 
is security. At least, the volume on “Britain 
by Mass-Observation” records the following an- 
swers obtained from people who were asked 
to vote on which of ten factors submitted to 
them they considered the most conducive to 
more happiness for themselves: security 129, 
knowledge 118, religion 104, and so on down to 
politics which is last with two. Possibly Ameri- 
cans still retain greater confidence in politics 
than do Englishmen; but they will not continue 
to do so indefinitely. The trend of things the 


world over is to grant an individual or a party 


7) Constantin Frantz. Deutschland u. d. Féderalis- 
mus. Berlin) 1921) ppe2i=2. 


8) Regarding him see Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. VI, pp. 422-3. 


9) Jakob Burkhardt in Weltgesch. Betrachtungen. 
Ed. Kroner. Lpzg., p. 197. 
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- vance to better positions. 
- for an unskilled worker to rise into the ranks 
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the power to mend matters the totalitarian way 
in the name of the State. Should such a condi- 
tion come to pass with us, the truth of Herbert 
Spencer’s opinion that “new democracy is but 
old despotism differently spelt’? would become 
evident. 

Fortunately, there is reason to hope the 
genius of the American people for self-govern- 
ment is not dead. We believe it is asserting it- 
self even today in various ways and by various 
means here and there the country over. Of a 
particularly gratifying nature is the develop- 
ment of organizations to which we would refer 
as functional associations. Perhaps it is to them 
rather than to occupational or vocational 
groups we must look in the future. But of this 
at another time. 

F. P. KENKEL 


THE CHANGE IN THE AMERICAN | 


LABOR SITUATION 


NDUSTRIAL conditions in the United 
States long enjoyed the advantage of two 
“safety valves” against proletarization, an 

advantage Europe lacked. The first was the 
frontier, the free land out west, affording the 
thrifty and industrious worker the oppor- 
tunity to escape, if he so wished, the narrow 
limits imposed by a lifetime of working for 
wages. This implies that much unrest would 
otherwise have been aroused, although in point 
of fact it did not appear. Hence social dis- 
satisfaction received slight stimulus from la- 
bor conditions. The workers élite, which in 
other countries provoked much unrest because 
its members suffered under proletarian condi- 
tions of life, was either smaller here or on oc- 
casion even non-existent. Thus, lacking the 


leadership of those of a higher stratum, the 


semi-skilled and unskilled workers were slow 
to inaugurate their own social movement. 

A further consequence of the frontier was 
the fact that the migration to the free lands 


occasioned a continuous drain on the labor 


market, thereby causing a relative scarcity of 
the supply. This factor tended to raise the 


- wages even of the semi-skilled and unskilled 


workers and granted them opportunities to ad- 
It was easier then 


of the skilled, since the line of demarcation was 
not so pronounced as it later became. And 
therefore the philosophy of labor could be more 
uniform in character. The typical theory of 
labor remained much longer identical with the 
prevailing ideological “folk lore” adapted to the 
interpretation of labor. It was only natural 
that the higher paid “upper class” of labor 
should adopt this outlook, and since this group 
particularly is the one that formulates the so- 
cial creed of labor as a whole, a separate ideolo- 
gy of labor divorced from the “American” way 


of thinking did not come into being for many 


years. The wide cleavage between labor and 
capital characteristic of Europe has not de- 
veloped greatly even to this day. 

The safety valve created by the frontier 
ceased to function about the turn of the present 
century. Again, the United States was fortu- 
nate because industrialization was sharply ac- 
celerated about that time. The demand for in- 
dustrial labor increased, so that the available 
workers could easily obtain employment and 
even the large number of immigrants who had 
come to this country in search of a better fu- 
ture could be readily absorbed by industry. 
Save for a few periods of financial crisis, the 
tremendous investment of capital kept the labor 
market tense. 

Soon after the advent of the World War, fol- 
lowing a temporary setback, business flour- 
ished. After the war, save for the critical de- 
flationary depression of 1921, the era of pros- 
perity continued to absorb the labor supply. 
Owing to these two safety valves, the process 
of proletarization, so long familiar to Europe, 
never obtained a firm foothold here. And even 
in those areas where proletarian conditions ac- 
tually prevailed, especially among certain racial 
groups, the people affected did not become ar- 
ticulate, because they lacked both the leadership 
and the articulation the upper stratum of labor 
might have provided. 

It was the sinister function of the depression 
to reveal to what extent the premises of prole- 
tarization had been developed under the cover 
of industrial expansion. The widespread char- 
acter of the social group menaced by proletari- 
zation or actually proletarized then only be- 
came apparent. And as the depression wore 
on it was disclosed how great were the hard- 
ships to which a large section of the nation was 
exposed. 

The consequences of the situation were 
astonishingly rapid: welfare policies and social 
legislation that had taken decades to develop in 
European countries, were initiated within a 
few years; the organization of unskilled work- 
ers, a long and slow process in Europe, was ef- 
fected within a short time in the United States. 
The creation of a new workers’ ideology di- 
vorced from the prevailing national ethos re- 
sulted more quickly here than anywhere else, 
and subversive ideologies penetrated deep into 
the ranks of the academically educated classes. 
In fact, this country became social-minded—in 
the European sense of the term—overnight. 

Since the wage earner’s job is the only, or at 
least the primary, source of his income, unem- 
ployment is his chief worry. Some figures may 
illustrate the seriousness of the situation. Car- 
roll R. Daugherty states in “Labor Problems 
in American Industry”: “From 1890 to 1938, 
in the country as a whole, there have been from 
1,000,000 to 15,000,000 wage-earners unem- 
ployed at any given time. The amount of un- 
employment follows the ups and downs of the 
business cycle rather closely. Among all the 
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workers in this country the percentage of un- 
employment since 1890 at any given time has 
varied from five percent to 31 percent and has 
averaged about 12 percent. The average per- 
centage of unemployment for the years 1897 to 
1918 (inclusive) was about 10 percent com- 
pared to about 15 percent for the 1919 to 1938 
period. There were perhaps more depression 
years in the pre-war span but the percentages 
of idleness were higher in the post-war ‘hard 
times’ of 1921-22 and 1930-34. Nevertheless, 
if all the depression years are excluded from the 
ealculations . . . it will still be found that the 
percentage as well as actual amounts of unem- 
ployment were higher during the post-war 
years ... Depression causes much severer de- 
cline in the ‘capital goods’ industries than in 
the consumers goods industries.”!) That un- 
employment has its particular social aspects be- 
comes apparent from the fact that “foreign 
born workers and Negroes have been laid off 
relatively more and longer than native born 
whites. The unskilled have experienced rela- 
tively more joblessness than the skilled, the 
young more than the adults, the men more than 
the women.’’?) 

Joblessness is not the only menace to the pro- 
letarized worker. The number of part-time 
occupations increase during depressions and 
tend to conceal the full extent of unemploy- 
ment. Part-time employment is a method used 
to spread jobs and to keep a force of skilled or 
loyal workers in contact with a particular plant 
or factory. The experience in Europe has 
proved that with the institution of unemploy- 
ment insurance both employers and employees 
lose interest in part-time occupation. Thus we 
must assume that in this country as well, after 
unemployment compensation has been inaugu- 
rated, a certain decrease in part-time employ- 
ment will result, in favor of more complete un- 
employment. Available data already point in 
this direction. 

The embarrassing fact about the present un- 
employment situation is that it is more locally 
concentrated and affects larger masses than 
ever before. And let us not forget these masses 
are more critical of social conditions than any 
previous generation of American workers. But 
again it was the good fortune of the United 
States that this situation arose together with 
the avowed policy of an administration to help 
the “needy third” within the nation. No mat- 
ter what may be said against the Roosevelt Era, 
from a strictly economic standpoint, it must be 
credited with realizing the dangerous implica- 
tions in the depression period to the fundamen- 
tal institutions of the country, and with cutting 
short much of the growing social radicalism. 
The Roosevelt Era has strengthened the legally 
acceptable forms of the labor movement and has 
diverted social unrest into channels where it 
can be politically neutralized. The nation must 


1) Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
2) Ibid. 


pay a heavy toll to fulfill the function of a “wel- 
fare State’—as always—but the citizens pay it 
as a risk premium against far greater dangers 
that might occur under given circumstances. 
Of course, unemployment would lose many of 
its dangers were wages such that, coupled with 
individual providence, they could provide for 
the workers’ needs during periods of idleness. 
It cannot be denied that a certain class of skilled 
workers, especially if strongly unionized, are in 
a position to meet the exigencies of moderately 
long periods of unemployment. According to 
reliable estimates, however, this group does not 
exceed 20 percent of the wage-earners. But 
protracted periods of unemployment find even 
this group hopelessly exposed to the hardships 
of joblessness, as the recent depression amply 
proved. Assuredly, this group can overcome 
seasonal and “normal” cyclical unemployment 
by its own resources, but never such a complete 


_and long drawn out depression. 


In this respect the implications of a prole- 
tarian status of life reach even the skilled and 
unionized group that normally cannot be termed 
proletarian. Much more severe must be the 
hardship of the semi- and unskilled workers, a 
group that cannot accumulate by means of its 
wages any worth while reserves against the 
proverbial rainy day, and hence fulfills all the 
requirements of a proletarian status. 
group harbors the greatest complaints against 
the present socio-economic setup and demands 
the fullest Government intervention in so- 
cial affairs. It is this group has discovered 
the need for a particular labor ideology, and 
consequent upon that discoverey has split away 
from the traditional line of organized labor by 
establishing its own organizations. It is this 
group shows a streak of determined radicalism 
and at times employs a vernacular resembling 
that of former European Leftism. Further, it 
displays an inclination to believe in social 
utopias which have proven disillusioning to the 
average European worker. 

Professor Daugherty summarizes the situa- 
tion thus: “The available data for the country 
as a whole indicate that at no time have as 
many as half the workers’ families met the 
health and decency standard and at no time 
have as many as one quarter of the workers’ 
families met the comfort standard. Even in 
1929, America’s year of peak prosperity, 55 per- 
cent of the families had substandard incomes, 
55 percent living at subsistence level and 20 
percent at poverty levels.”3) The trend of the 
development is revealed by the same author in 
the statement that from 1910 to 1929 there was 
a considerable rise in the proportion of fami- 


lies meeting the comfort standard, but there ~ 


was little or no change in the percentage hay- 
ing a health-decency livelihood. In the latter 
year the proportion of families on the poverty 
level was higher than it had been twenty years 


3) Tbid., p. 144. 


It is this. 
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for investment on an adequate scale.” 
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earlier. The depression naturally reversed the 
upward trend; in 1932 more families received 
substandard incomes than in 1910. Only one- 
fourth of the families lived at or above the 
health and decency standard in 1932. 

Even conceding the American standard of 
health and decency or comfort to be rather 
high, the fact remains that the actual earnings 
of the unskilled and to an extent of the semi- 
skilled workers are, in certain occupations and 


_ sections of the country, deplorably low. They 


certainly do not offer an opportunity for say- 
ings beyond what is needed for occasional 
emergencies. Consequently, the groups in ques- 
tion are all the more compelled to retain their 
jobs ; every period of unemployment finds them 
without reserves, acutely in need of assistance. 
They answer the requirements of truly prole- 
tarian conditions of life. It is the classical 
group that calls for social security legislation 
against the hazards of industrial life; and it 
was certainly in recognition of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of this group that the social se- 
curity acts of this country met with general 
approval—overriding every objection of ‘‘un- 
Americanism.” 

It required the entire period of the depres- 
sion to convince the people that the traditional 
ease of finding employment had not been mere- 
ly interrupted. Indeed, had the depression been 
short-lived, it is doubtful whether social securi- 
ty legislation would have been enacted. There 
may be many who believe that by going “‘back 
to normalcy” this country might reconsider its 
social New Deal. I am afraid, however, there 
will be no “back to normalcy”’; the conditions 
of the former American ‘“‘normalcy” no longer 
obtain, for the most part. It would appear that 
the period of rapid expansion came to a close 


or is now drawing to a close; this, however, 
- does not exclude the possibility of casual boom 


periods. The retarding of American business 
expansion means that the workers in this coun- 
try will no longer find it relatively easy to ob- 
tain jobs. Professor Arthur D. Gayer of Co- 
lumbia University expressed the same opinion 
in an excellent paper on Fiscal Policies read 
before the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the 


American Economic Association in December, 


1937. He referred to the possibility “that an 
increasing secular difficulty may be confronting 
business today in finding promising channels 
There 
is no reason to assume “that profitable new in- 


- vestment outlets will always automatically pre- 


sent themselves in abundance...” Professor 
Gayer sees in the “rapidly approaching stagna- 
tion of population growth” a factor of cardinal 
importance, which, if true, would mean simply 
that lack of investments and thus also unem- 
ployment are an indication of underpopulation 
and not, as popular prejudice would have it, of 


~ overpopulation! However this may be the slow- 


down of business expansion on a widespread 


- scale puts the stamp of the proletarian status 


43. 


on large groups of American workers, and pri- 
marily upon the unskilled and the semi-skilled. 
Even the skilled group is not secure against in- 
clusion in the proletarian status. Technical 
progress attacks the strongholds of skill in 
many branches of industry, and jobs that once 
required skill are turned over to the semi- 
skilled or even to the unskilled workers who 
have possibly been given some slight training. 
* ok * 

The industrial sector is not the only one to 
present a serious proletarian problem. It can- 
not be doubted that the great majority of farm 
laborers share the proletarian status. Most are 
employed only intermittently. As a rule, their 
annual earnings are quite low and uncertain. 
For decades their opportunity to rise either to 
the status of farm tenancy or farm ownership 
had been promising; in fact, during the period 
of expanding agriculture this process was more 
or less normal. But here also a safety-valve 
has been gradually closed; reduction of farming 
rather than expansion is the rule. Consequent- 
ly, the social circulation in the country ceased, 
and thousands of promising farm youths crowd- 
ed the cities in an attempt to discover an out- 
let for their initiative and energy. The reali- 
zation was forced upon them that here too 
jobs had: become scarce and chances for ad- 
vancement had lessened. 

Another group actually wavering between 
outright pauperism and proletarianhood are the 
migratory workers. They furnish the day-la- 
bor during the crop seasons, migrating from 
region to region as various crops are ripe for 
harvesting. Some of them are unemployed 
city- or townspeople trying to eke out a scanty 
income; for most such work accounts for their 
total income. The number in this group is esti- 
mated at about three and a half million. They 
constitute a tremendous problem; and the in- 
creasing use of machinery on the farm, mak- 
ing their labor superfluous to an extent, in no 
way solves the difficulty. 

Other rural groups have actually been, or 
are being proletarized. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Farm Tenancy (of Feb. 16, 1937) 
states that the depression, or extraordinary 
calamities in the form of droughts, have forced 
some 420,000 people to a level below the sub- 
sistence standard of their kind; the same report 
speaks of 500,000 to 600,000 families whose re- 
sources of capital and credit have been exhaust- 
ed and who are in need of financial assistance 
to make a new beginning. Moreover, there is 
the grave problem of the sharecroppers and 
tenants “who are either severely lacking in 
adequate operating capital or obtain it at rates 
that would break the back of any business. 
Probably the great majority of the 1.831 mil- 
lion tenants and cropper families of the South 
and numerous small farmers in other sections 
not included in the groups mentioned above be- 
long to this category.” 

In his instructive study, “Our Rural Prole- 
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tariat,” Fr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., speaks 
with full justification of “the change from the 
security of farm ownership to a rapidly grow- 
ing proletarianism” in the country, and con- 
cludes: “The constant general drift for the 
whole country was very definitely towards in- 
creasing insecurity, towards a growing rural 
proletariat.” The Report to the President re- 
ferred to reaches this conclusion: “Should the 
rungs of the agricultural ladder become rigid 
bars between classes, an American ideal would 
be lost. In a community of rigid groups, nor- 
mal democratic processes are unable to func- 
tions 

There is no doubt that, to an extent at least, 
this rigidity has already developed on both 
wings—agricultural as well as industrial—of 
the national economic system. In fact, the pro- 
cess of class formation is well under way, al- 
though the nation has not as yet realized its im- 
plications. The present difficulty of the demo- 
cratic system to continue its ‘normal demo- 
cratic processes” is an indication of the pro- 
found change now taking place. With a determi- 
nation no other industrial country has until now 
displayed, the country is endeavoring to inter- 
rupt the process of class separation on the one 
hand, and to impede the transition to a different 
social stratification on the other. There is cer- 
tainly no reason for unrestrained optimism— 
the scope and gravity of the problem forbid 
it—but the country is undertaking to find the 
remedies under far better conditions, objec- 
tively as well as subjectively, than any coun- 
try ever has. Land is once more of supreme 
importance, since business cannot expand to the 
same extent as formerly. Therefore, the long- 
range solution of both the industrial and the 
rural proletarian problem lies in the reconstruc- 
tion of American rural life. 


THEODORE BRAUER, Ph.D. 
St. Thomas College 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE BALTIC GERMANS: A STUDY 
IN COLONIAL HISTORY 


OR several centuries the Germans have 
constituted a powerful and highly cul- 
tured minority in the Baltic countries, 
particularly in Esthonia and Latvia. Included 
among the natives of the Baltic countries are 
the Esthonians, a Finnish tribe, the Latvians 
and the Lithuanians; the latter two are close- 
ly related to one another. These tribes were 


pagan as late as the twelfth century and proved . 


troublesome neighbors to the Germans, Poles 
and Russians alike. To protect the German 
Empire from their depredations and to convert 
them to Christianity, two military orders were 
sent to the Baltic countries. The Teutonic Or- 
der settled in Prussia and gradually Christian- 
ized and Germanized the natives; the founda- 


tions of modern Prussia were laid in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Lithuania received the Catholic faith from 
Poland and ultimately formed one State with 
that country. At the invitation of the Arch- 
bishop of Riga, the Knights-Swordbearers came 
to Latvia and later on occupied Esthonia as 
well. Within a relatively short period of time 
the Knights became masters of the land and 
the natives their serfs. Since the Knights were 
almost exclusively German, they naturally in- 
vited German burghers to the towns to become 
merchants and traders. Thus the Baltic lands, 
with the exception of Lithuania, came to be 
German colonies. Beautiful castles, churches 
and convents were erected, towns laid out and 
the German culture introduced. The natives 
were reduced to the status of laborers, while 
the manner or living was comparable to that of 
colonial Peru or Equador. 

The Reformation, however, greatly changed 
the Baltic scene. The Knights, like those of 
Prussia, apostasized, married, and having di- 
vided the lands of the Order among themselves, 
formed a secular aristocracy. But since they 
were not strong enough to retain the confiscated 
land themselves, they conceived the idea of or- 
ganizing a Livonian kingdom and of offering the 
crown to a sovereign who would permit them 
to enjoy their ill-gotten property. Long wars 
ensued between Russia, Poland and Sweden, 
each seeking control of the Baltic countries. 
The Poles at the outset were victorious, giving 
place to the Swedes who in turn, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, succumbed to 
the Russians. 

The change of overlords did not, however, 
affect the Germans residing in the towns. Each 
conqueror initiated his rule by confirming the 
German privileges and frequently adding new 
ones. For two centuries the Russian domina- 
tion was a source of tremendous wealth and 
influence for the Baltic Germans. When Peter 
the Great ‘‘westernized” Russia at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, he was badly in 
need of able administrators and technicians of 
every kind. His successors, who were practic- 
ally Germans themselves (House of Olden- 
burg), experienced a like need. The Baltic Ger- 
man aristocrats entered the Russian civil and 
diplomatic service, enlisted in’ the army and 
navy, becoming the ministers, ambassadors, 
generals and admirals; one of their number, 
Ernest Biron, Duke of Curland, even attained 
the rank of Regent of the Empire. The Ger- 
man-Baltic burghers migrated to Russia and 
amassed enormous fortunes. 

It should be noted that the Baltic Germans _ 
co-operated with the Russians in the building 
of the colossal Russian Empire. At the same 
time they were the natural mediators between 
Russia and Germany and did much to promote 
friendship between the two countries. This 
fortunate co-operation was compromised by 
the development of Pan-Germanism in the 
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eighties of the last century, which movement 
found many enthusiastic supporters among the 
Baltic Germans. Emperor Alexander ERS 
father of the Franco-Russian alliance, did not 
like the Germans, realizing from the outset of 
his reign that the three Baltic provinces of his 
empire were a part of Germany rather than 
Russia, hard to distinguish from Eastern Prus- 
sia. 

While numerically an insignificant minority 
in this area, the Germans were nevertheless the 
masters. The German language was used ex- 
clusively in the schools, the courts, in all ad- 
ministrative affairs, police work, etc. 

The University of Dorpat was as German as 
any in the Reich. The Baltic barons held all 
posts of distinction, the municipalities were in 
the hands of the German burghers, all the 
clergymen were Germans, as were at times even 
the imperial governors and the generals com- 
manding the troops stationed in the provinces. 
Moreover, the Baltic Germans had actually be- 
gun the Germanization of the natives in the 
towns and even in the country districts. To 
terminate this condition Alexander III inaugu- 
rated a campaign to Russify the provinces. The 
Russian language supplanted the German in 
schools, courts, administrative affairs, the uni- 
versity, and efforts were made to create a native 
middle class and a native intelligentsia. Schol- 
arships were freely distributed, a native press 
encouraged, native farmers assisted and native 
culture promoted. 

But amid all the changes the economic and 
social power of the Germans was left un- 
touched. The Russian revolution of 1905 pro- 
voked such a hatred of the Germans on the part 
of the natives, and so extensive a destruction of 
German property, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment was compelled to punish severely the na- 
tive revolutionaries, particularly in Latvia. In 
revenge Latvia produced, as it were, a fine crop 
of Bolsheviks twelve years later and many cruel 
Soviet agents of the G. P. U. are Latvians. And 
the great War did not improve the position of 
the Germans in the Baltic provinces; they were 
suspected of treasonable tendencies because of 
their close affiliation with the Reich. How- 
ever, the collapse of Russia in 1917 and the oc- 

-cupation of the Baltic provinces by the German 
troops served to strengthen the position of the 
Germans in those countries; of course they re- 
ceived the support of Germany. 

It was expected these provinces would be an- 
nexed by Germany, and by means of colonization 
from the Reich would be completely German- 
ized. The collapse of Germany, however, rude- 
ly shattered the dreams of the Baltic Germans; 
many fled with the retreating German troops. 

The Red army appeared on the scene and the 
bolshevization of the Baltic provinces seemed 
‘imminent. But such did not occur. The na- 
tives proclaimed their independence and with 
the aid of the White Russian troops and the Bal- 
tic German volunteers succeeded in driving the 


Bolsheviks back. In 1920 Esthonia and Lat- 
via (also Lithuania) became independent re- 
publics. The first action of the new States was 
to destroy the feudal German land-ownership ; 
the great baronial estates were nationalized 
and the owners received but a trifling compen- 
sation. Native peasants were settled upon the 
sequestered land. But in the towns the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie were as strong as ever. The 
bankers, industrialists, merchants, etc., were 
predominantly of German extraction, and Ger- 
man societies, parishes, schools and press flour- 
ished. Moreover, many of the leading physici- 
ans, lawyers, diplomats, clergymen and officers 
were still Germans. 

The rise of Hitler to power in 1933 strength- 
ened the position of these Baltic Germans, so 
many of whose kin are near to him, including 
Alfred Rosenberg. In like manner the occupa- 
tion of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Memel 
made the Baltic Germans jubilant and the na- 
tives uneasy. The latter feared German con- 
quest of their lands, German colonization and 
their own extermination. Naturally, the Bal- 
tic republics desired to retain their complete 
independence as a means to insure their pros- 
perity and cultural development. Hence they 
were most grateful to Great Britain for refus- 
ing to bargain away their independence during 
the Moscow discussions in the summer of 1939. 

The Nazi-Soviet pact altered everything, 
however. As a price for the Soviet’s change in 
foreign policy, Germany was to renounce all 
claims on the Baltic countries. The Esthonians, 
Latvians and Lithuanians, while not attracted 
to the Bolsheviks, preferred them to the Nazis 
as the lesser of two evils. And the collapse of 
Poland and the systematic expulsion of the 
Poles from the provinces reannexed by the 
Reich greatly impressed the natives. As sub- 
jects of the Soviet Russia the worst they could 
suffer would be forced bolshevization and de- 
struction of the wealthy farm classes. If they 
came under German rule, a return to servitude 
or even complete suppression seemed possible. 
So the natives quite readily accepted the Soviet 
occupation, as it dealt the final blow to the Bal- 
tic Germans who were to leave the Baltic coun- 
tries, where they had lived for seven hundred 
years as masters and leaders. The natives were 
frankly pleased. The knotty problem of the 
German minority had been settled in the best 
possible way for them. No more Germans, no 
more pretexts for German interference. 

But what about the German Balts them- 
selves? The incredibly rapid conquest of Po- 
land so elated them that they discarded their 
habitually calm judgment. Their expressions 
of sympathy addressed to Hitler were too out- 
spoken and they were soon to pay for them. Im- 
mediately following the Polish campaign the 
Nazis appealed to the Baltic Germans to return 
to the Reich, where the best homes, farms and 
businesses would be reserved for them in the 
reannexed Polish provinces. It was pointed out 
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to them that the Red army would soon occupy 
the Baltic States, which would probably be 
sovietized later on. 

The wealthy German minority, with the 
memory of the terrible excesses committed by 
the Reds during the civil war of 1918-20 still 
fresh in their minds, were in a most difficult 
position. They could elect to remain in the Bal- 
tic States, deny their Germanic origin and for- 
feit all hopes of Hitler’s support, or they could 
return to Germany, abandoning their homes 
and businesses in the Baltic countries. Only a 
short time was granted them to consider the 
question. The overwhelming majority chose to 
return to Germany and lose thereby almost 
everything they owned, rather than deny pub- 
licly their race. Their houses, shops, businesses 
and furniture were sold at ridiculous prices or 
handed over to the Nazi Government for gradu- 
al liquidation. The German schools, churches, 
guilds, and societies were dissolved or closed 
down. Only those Germans were permitted to 
remain who denied publicly their German ex- 
traction and classed themselves with the na- 
tives. No German parishes, schools or societies 
were to be allowed to operate in future, and no 
Germans leaving for Germany were permitted 
to return or to retain any property in the Bal- 
tic States. 

The natives were greatly pleased. For seven 
hundred years they had been unable to expel 
the Germans and now within a few weeks the 
problem had been solved. However, many of 
the natives expressed their sympathies to the 
Baltic Germans, their neighbors and educators 
for centuries; even though in part their oppres- 
sors. While the German baron may have op- 
pressed the natives, the influence of the German 
burghers had been wholly beneficial. The 
young, rapidly developing culture of the Bal- 
tic States is a peculiar blend of the German and 
Russian cultures to which has been added the 
distinct native strain. 

The Balts were received with all possible hos- 
pitality in Germany; the majority of them set- 
tled in Gdynia and Poznan. The Polish and 
Jewish residents were evicted, homeless and 
penniless, and their homes and businesses given 
to the Balts, who were reluctant to be partners 
to such an arrangement and accept the confis- 
cated property. For the honest and straight- 
forward Baltic Germans this was a real hard- 
ship. On the other hand, it was dangerous for 
them to live on other people’s land and trade 
with their property, as the dispossessed own- 
ers frequently returned and murdered the new- 
comers. Terrible reprisals were then inflicted 
on the conquered peoples. The new settlers also 
found conditions under the Nazi Government 
hard and unaccustomed; many of them had lost 
considerable money by coming to Germany and 
were reduced to straitened circumstances. 
Some were even interned on one charge or an- 
other. No doubt many would like to return to 
the Baltic States but this is impossible. 
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What is the future of the Baltic Germans? 
They will be absorbed into the Reich. iets 
clear, however, that the Nazis, in settling them 
in the reannexed provinces of former Imperial 
Germany, would like to keep them on the border 
of the Slav areas. They are evidently expected 
to be the agents for the German penetration in- 
to the East, the mediators between Russia and 
Germany as they were for centuries. In this 
connection it should be noted that not a few of 
the Russian exiles living in the Baltic States, 
closely associated with the Balts chiefly through 
inter-marriage, have been invited to come to 
Germany with the Baltic Germans. Many of 
these Russians, who opposed the Bolsheviks for 
years and could look for no mercy were the Bal- 
tie States sovietized, have accepted the invita- 
tion. Both the members of this class and their 
descendants will certainly be employed by Ger- 
many in its effort to establish the closest possi- 
ble contact with Russia. How well the arrange- 
ment will work out only time can tell. 


S. BOLSHAKOFF 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Obsolescence 


HE economic significance of obsolescence, 

as it affects industrial products, is rec- 
ognized by sociologists and economists. They 
realize the urge to accelerate change as inher- 
ent in the capitalistic system. The far-reach- 
ing influence of this economic phenomenon has 
rarely perhaps been demonstrated more dras- 
tically than by Automobile Facts, organ of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

It is said that an unused 1924 car, so main- 
tained that its buyer declares it to be as good 
as it was when bought for $1685, recently went 
to the highest bidder for only $40. ‘Nothing 
happened to change the value of this car,” the 
account states, “except the march of time and 
the progress of research. Though the 1924 
model was a pride of its day—and still is in 
perfect condition—modern cars selling for a 
third or to one-half of its original price can 
run rings around it.” And a good deal else 
to the same effect. 

The new owner, a fire chief in a Chicago sub- 
urb, bought the car from a neighbor who had 
paid the price referred to for it in 1924 and 
driven it home. He fell ill, kept it in a garage, 
thoroughly protected from the elements, after 
it had been driven only 4.5 miles. Stricken by 
obsolescence the car became valueless. 

No one denies the remarkable strides tech- 
nology is able to take, aided by science. But 
enterprisers do not make use of new inventions 
or improvements with the intention of benefit- 
Ing mankind or promoting the common good. 
Changes are expedited for the purpose of in- 
creasing sales and thereby profits. Profit is the 
only “legitimate” aim of capital. 


Ss 


= 
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A Strange Supplication 


MONG other invocations in the “Prayer 
for the Festival of the Christian Home 
(Mother’s Day),” published in the Official Bul- 


letin of the Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America for May of last year, is the 
following: 

“Forgive us that we send mothers in grim necessity 
to anxious toil outside their homes while little children 
are deprived of care. Forgive us that we use wealth 
recklessly while families are hungry and in want. Save 
us from the folly of building institutions in such a 
way as to allow any families to be oppressed.” 

It would seem to us the very admission of 
our continuing to send mothers into factories, 
of using wealth recklessly and permitting fami- 
lies to starve does not permit us to ask God’s 
forgiveness. We should not even ask His for- 
giveness for standing idly by and permitting 
these things to happen. What we may do is to 
pray to Him for the knowledge and courage 
necessary to combat these evils, and the good 
will and strength to do away with them. It is 
in the Encyclical on Christian Democracy Leo 
XIII warns Catholics they commit a sin against 
themselves and the State by the neglect to con- 
cern themselves with the lot of the lowly. It 
is sheer hyprocrisy to know oneself chronically 
guilty of such neglect and to ask God for for- 
giveness while continuing in a state of sin. 


A Serious Misconception 


DISTINGUISHED Catholic layman of our 

country, discussing “Industry and Agri- 
culture at the Gates of a New Decade” before a 
local Chamber of Commerce, assured his audi- 
ence the employer “must be able to operate 
under wholesome conditions with an opportu- 
nity for a fair margin of profit and a conscienti- 
ous sense of obligation to the public welfare.” 
This statement is unassailable; not so the decla- 
ration: 

“If we should ever at any time in America rub out 
the profit motive, we lay the foundation of the totali- 
tarian state.” 

The shoe is, in fact, on the other foot, we 
believe. Unless we “rub out” the profit motive 
from the position of prime factor in industry 
and commerce, it may prove impossible to avoid 
the Totalitarian State. Under the present sys- 
tem, profit is the impelling motive of produc- 
tion; as such it is largely responsible for the 
existing chaotic condition of our national econ- 
omy. 

Founded in nothing better than the profit 
motive, our national economy suffered one of 
the greatest economic and financial crises re- 
corded in history. The New Deal, however un- 
fortunately conceived, was to be a governor In- 
tended to control this blind economic force. 


Profit should not be considered the ultimate 


_ purpose of production. Men should produce 


goods in order that the reasonable needs of men 


may be satisfied. Profit is then a reward of 
merit for duty well performed. It is useless to 
hope for a reformation of society through the 
Inauguration of the corporative system if the 
profit motive is permitted to continue to exer- 
cise the influence over economic affairs to which 
it attained under Capitalism. 


A Presager of Rural Unrest 


HE publication of Hamlin Garland’s first 

volume, ‘‘Maintravelled Roads,’”’ caused 

the author’s mother, wife of a pioneer farmer, 
to declare: 

“Tt scares me to read some of your stories—they are 
so true. You might have said more; but I’m glad you 
didn’t. Farmers’ wives have enough to bear as it is.” 

Her son, who even fifty years ago realized 
the depth of tragedy suffered by thousands of 
American farmers whose destiny was controlled 
by soulless economic forces, replied: 

“My stories were not written for farmers’ wives. 
They were written to convict the selfish monopolistic 
liars of the towns.” “I hope the liars read ’em,” was 
her laconic reply.!) 

Hamlin Garland has passed away; his death 
in February was reported by the Associated 
Press; the editorial pages of our metropolitan 
dailies remained strangely silent. Evidently, 
“the comfortable, the conservative, those who 
farmed the farmers,” successors to the men who 
in 1891 resented “the thin gray volume [‘‘Main- 
travelled Roads”’] and its message of acrid ac- 
cusation,” do not realize even today that the 
“rebellious tendencies that came from some- 
thing deep down,” of which Garland speaks, 
may yet disturb their attitude of indifference 
toward a class which has from the beginning 
of our nation to this day suffered the results of 
exploitation. Had the discontent expressed by 
Hamlin Garland and the Populists, whose 
cause he espoused for a time, been granted seri- 
ous consideration by the nation at large, the 
agricultural situation would, perhaps, not have 
reached its present chaotic stage, with the Fed- 
eral Government trying to save the farmer by 
measures so extreme that they are new to hu- 
man experience. Possibly, there might not 
have ripened the “Grapes of Wrath” which 
have so angered those nice clean people, who 
never yet have been disturbed by the admoni- 
tion uttered by Leo XIII: “We would have 
them consider for themselves that they are not 
free to choose whether they will take up the 
cause of the poor or not; it is a matter of sim- 
ple duty .. . We learn the same lesson from the 
plague of calamity which, unless a remedy be 
applied in time, is going to break out upon us 
to the ruin and destruction of all classes.’’?) 

The maintravelled road Garland knew in 
Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota is no long- 


1) Garland, H., A Son of the Middle Border. INE Es 


1917, p. 416. 
2)’ the Pope and the People. New ed. London, 1929; 


p. 177. 
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er “dusty in summer and drear with mud in 
fall and spring.” But for all too many farmers 
it is still “long and weariful and has a dull lit- 
tle town at one end and a home of toil [proba- 
bly deeply in debt] at the other.” Over both 
hovers the capitalistic spectre of insecurity. 
Hence it is that, while, as in the days of the 
“Son of the Middle Border,” the maintravelled 
road “ig travelled by many classes of people, 
the poor and the weary predominate.” 


The Parish, a Unit of Society 


HOUGHT should be devoted to the sig- 
nificant circumstance that the perfect so- 
ciety, the Church, has in the parish established 
a paragon of a corporative nature. The par- 
ish church is its visible center and as such has 
played a most important part not merely in the 
cause of religion but also in the development of 
civic life, civilization and culture. Nor must 
the importance of the parochus, the pastor of 
the parish, be overlooked. 


According to the Sower, England’s “Quarter- 
ly Journal of Catholic Education,” the parish 
has in that country upheld the tradition of ser- 
vice under conditions referred to ‘‘as the aston- 
ishing episode of Evacuation.” The review’s 
editor declares Evacuation has provided ‘‘a real 
test of the strength of the parochial system of 
the Church and of the parochial school.” 
“And,” he says, “they have not been found 
wanting. Priests and teachers have risen to the 
occasion. The educational earthquake is over, 
and we still have our children. And where ex- 
actly should we be now, if we had had no Ca- 
tholic schools?” 


In addition, the Sower draws from the ex- 
periences of Evacuation the for us at this time 
particularly significant conclusion: 

“Schooling can go on without compulsion, as it is 
going on now in many areas. Teachers find they can 
teach even if they have not arrayed behind them the 
serried support of Attendance Officer, Policeman, and 
Magistrate. The good will of parents means more, and 
education becomes more of a co-operative enterprise. 
What may come of this remains to be seen. It also 
seems to be a fact that there is a small minority of 
parents who will not trouble to see that their children 
are taught anything at all unless there is compulsion 
of some kind, and there ought to be a way of dealing 
with them without too heavy a legal hand on the ma- 
jority.” 

The American people are being taught, not 
to say compelled, to consider the “heavy legal 
hand” the inevitable price of such desirable ends 
as: better health, increased educational facili- 
ties, just wages, more equitable commodity 
prices, and of what not else. We permit oppor- 
tunistic leaders to prevail on us to seek even 
economic salvation in a direction where the 
Federal power must dominate the destiny of 
our country as surely as Louis XIV did the 
destiny of France after Richelieu and Mazarin 
had, step by step, made of Mercantilism a 
means of Royal Absolutism. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


HE fact is that the events of the last twenty 
years in Europe have served both to dis- 
credit the cause of Republicanism and to vindi- 
cate that of constitutional Monarchy. Of the Re- 
publics created in 1919, or those which have 
since come into existence, only two—the Irish 
State and Finland—have been able to retain 
any large measure of political liberty; while in 
France herself the Parliamentary régime has 
now been virtually superseded. On the con- 
trary, the Kingdoms of Northern Europe and 
the Low Countries have been able to observe 
the line of moderation between authority and 
freedom. In Italy the existence of Royalty has 
served to curb and moderate the more extreme 
developments of Fascism; while in the South- 
East the appearance of Royal dictatorships 
has been motived less by the personal desire of 
the Princes themselves than by internal race- 
conflicts and external dangers which have made 
the strengthening of government inevitable. 
Monarchy, in a word, is not merely the sur- 
vival of a system which has once worked 
fairly well—it has been shown to be eminently 
suitable to the conditions of the most modern 
and progressive States; while the attempt to 
impose non-monarchical parliamentarism upon 
old countries, without regard to their habits and 
traditions, has turned out to be a lamentable 


failure. . 
eat y The Tribune*) 
Melbourne, Australia 


Much has been heard in the United States 
of late years about saving Democracy; little 
or nothing about spending it. Yes, “spending.” 
As Dale Miller wrote in The Texas Weekly,... 
it can be spent just as the savings of an indi- 
vidual lifetime can be spent. 

The savings of our national lifetime are more 
than a form of Government. Inside the form 
are substance and spirit—the substance of in- 
stitutions reared and ways of life established 
through long generations; the spirit that finds 
expression in American traditions and ideals. 

One thing that characterized American De- 
mocracy from the beginning was dislike of 
Governmental interference with personal af- 
fairs, even for benevolent purposes. Ameri- 
cans were as set against paternalism as they 
were against tyranny. They preferred to rely 
as much as possible on themselves and as little 
as possible on Government in meeting their 
problems ... The spirit of self-reliance and 
hardy enterprise sent their ancestors to con- 
front the wilderness lone-handed or in little 
groups. But they could co-operate when united 
effort was called for. In fact, they had a genius 
for co-operation. But it had to be voluntary. 
Anything that might savor of driving or 


1) A Catholic weekly. Vol. XL, No. 2078. 
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shepherding or regimenting the people was ob- 
noxious and intolerable. So, at once servants 
and masters in the house of Democracy, they 
built America and made it great, to hand down 
to the Americans of today. 


Are we in our turn, as trustees of the Ameri- 
can inheritance for a few brief years, saving 
this Democracy—saving its substance and 
ae ae well as its forms?- Or are we spend- 
Sse Arkansas Gazette 

Little Rock 


if I might for a moment take a long view 
with regard to our present difficulties, I would 
say that the root trouble of the world today is 
a system of political organization which is 
totally inappropriate both to the present poten- 
tialities of the world economy, and to the tech- 
nique of destructive warfare. At the end of 
the Middle Ages the movements which gave rise 
to the emergence of sovereign States were lib- 
erating movements. The sovereign States de- 
stroyed the tangle of local restrictions which 
were limiting economic and cultural develop- 
ment. But in the twentieth century the per- 
sistence of these forms of organization is defi- 
nitely inimical to progress. It hampers trade. 
It cripples the development of the world econo- 
my. It gives rise to situations in which a 
chronic state of war or preparation for war is 
almost inevitable. If we cannot transcend the 
limitations of independent national organiza- 
tion, particularly in war-ridden Europe, then 
much of the fruits of human ingenuity and ef- 
fort must be wasted. We must revert to lower 
forms of society, lower forms of economic or- 
ganization. 

Taking the long view, then, it seems to me 
almost certain that in the next hundred years 
or so the existing units of political organization 
will have to give way to something more in 
harmony with modern conditions. Whether 
this is to take place by peaceful federations or 
by the emergence of triumphant imperialism is 
the great unsolved problem of our generation. 
But that some change of this sort must come 
seems to me to be nearly certain. 

In the meantime, however, I hold that the 
less existing national States impose policies 
tending to local rigidity and restrictionism, the 
less damage will they do to themselves and to 
each other. We may not be able to pass into 
the future world of larger political units. But 
it is possible, by abstaining from self-frustrat- 
ing policies, to produce a state of affairs in 
which, pending such changes, our present obso- 
lete political organization inflicts a minimum 
of disorganization on the world economy. 


PrRoF. LIONEL ROBERTS,!) 
of the London School of Economics 


1) The Export Problem: A Reply to Mr. Glenday. 
Lloyds Bank Limited Monthly Review. Sept., 19389. 


The stage of monopoly capitalism, of the 
transformation into imperialism, had been 
reached with the 20th century. The division of 
the earth amongst the big imperialist powers 
was completed and the struggle for re-division 
took the form of imperialist wars. The devel- 
opment of capitalism, become ever more un- 
even, makes impossible any stable combination 
of the imperialist powers. The struggle be- 
tween them led to the first imperialist world 
war. That war of 1914 was the sign that the 
General Crisis of capitalism had begun. Since 
then we have been living in the epoch of gen- 
eral crisis, an epoch of wars and revolutions, 
of the death-throes of capitalism. This is the 
Significance of the years since 1914. 


R. PAGE ARNOT, 
in The Labour Monthly") 


Good medicine for American self-righteous- 
ness at this time is to realize that we are partly 
responsible for the turmoil in Europe. When 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff act of 1930 was un- 
der consideration in Congress, 25 nations pro- 
tested against the outlandish increases in duties 
that would shut their products out. Their pro- 
tests were flouted. 

Then came the wave of retaliatory tariffs 
and embargoes against our products. Germany 
stepped up its tariff on wheat from 42 cents a 
bushel to $2.11 a bushel, and its tariff on lard 
from 65 cents per hundred pounds to $18.10 
per hundred pounds. This was followed by a 
complete embargo on lard from the United 
States. Italy and France took similar, though 
less drastic, action. Great Britain cut its im- 
ports of pork from the United States by 1934 to 
less than one-third the amount imported from 
this country in 1927. 

“These barriers against our exports were, or 
became, a part of the economic nationalism 
which has developed in most countries, includ- 
ing our own,” say B. and L. P. Mitchell in their 
book, ‘Practical Problems in Economics.” “We 
ought,” they say, “to have lowered tariffs to 
permit foreigners to sell to us in order that 
they might buy from us.” 

Without defending the ruthless actions of any 
dictator, we can truthfully say that this eco- 
nomic nationalism, which has crisscrossed Eur- 
ope with trade barriers that keep nations from 
getting the things they need and create pres- 
sure for the breaking of national bounds, was 
the primary cause of the present war. 

And what did we gain by this tariff act that 
helped to produce such evil results? The act 
certainly did not bring good times or check the 
course of the depression. Instead, it all but 
destroyed our foreign markets for farm prod- 
ucts, intensified our so-called surplus problem, 
and gave the trusts and monopolies in this 
country a still firmer grip upon us. 

Nebraska Union Farmer 


1) London, Vol. 21, No. 8, p. 464. 
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Theory 


The Shepherds Must Lead 


KE, pastors of the flock, will do well to 

examine our consciences, and to confess, 
as we bow down before the altar, that we have 
sinned by omission, as well as by thought, word 
and deed, through our own most grievous fault. 
The flock will follow the way of the shepherd. 
Let us resolve that there shall be fruitful 
amendment, expressed in active good works, 
shown in real love of our neighbor. Then we 
may hope the accusation that religion is a sleep- 
ing draught—that we as a class are apathetic 
and indifferent to the social injustice around 
us—will cease to have any meaning. Have we 
not paid too little heed to the warning uttered 
by Pope Leo XIII nearly half a century ago: 
“The cause of the poor and of the toilers is the 
pressing question of the hour’’—so pressing was 
it then that—‘‘a remedy has to be found and 
found quickly,” he declared, ‘‘for the wretched- 
ness and misery burdening so heavily and so 


The Corporative Order 
An Indispensable Prerequisite 


ISELY the late Pope Pius XI stressed, 

as a prerequisite of the restoration of 
society, “the reformation of institutions and 
morals.” It is obvious we must promote both, 
because a mere reformation of institutions, 
such as the Corporative order represents, must 
prove futile, unless they be founded in sound 
private and public morals. 

The guilds failed in the end, because men, 
dominated by selfishness, greed and_ short- 
sightedness in general, brought about their 
ruin. Put the men responsible for the prose- 
cution of certain associations of enterprisers 
and labor unions in charge of corporations, in- 
augurated in accordance with the ideas under- 
lying the vocational order, and matters would 
remain as they are or possibly grow worse. 
Self-government of vocational associations or 
corporations, one of the essentials of the Cor- 
porative system, would certainly fail if the ex- 
isting corruption continued, because interfer- 
ence by the State with the affairs of corpora- 
tive institutions would prove inevitable. These 
are not, unfortunately, mere empty fears; the 
far-reaching collusive bidding practices, which 
existed in the electrical construction industry 
at Pittsburgh, for instance, indicate what the 
outcome would be of any social experiment in 
which the old leaven was active. 

According to Release No. 30, Federal Works 
Agency, PWA, fines totaling $54,150 have been 
assessed against 57 electrical contractors and 
electrical firms and two electrical trade union 
officials brought to bay in that city. Accord- 
ing to the same source, other investigations in- 


Procedure 


Rees “Tees et 


Action 


unjustly the vast majority of the working 
class.” Have we really labored to provide, I 
do not say palliatives, but the remedy for such 
poverty and injustice as exist in too many plac- 
es. Let us then diligently explain to our flocks 
the teaching of the Popes in the great Encyc- 
licals on Labor and the renewal of the Social 
Order, so that none may give in to the violence, 
or be seduced by the arguments, of deluding and 
deluded agents of disorder. Pius XI, reiterating 
and emphasizing all the doctrine of his prede- 
cessors, has warned us, often and strongly, 
against any direct or indirect association with 
anti-Christian or anti-God Communism, even in 
the furtherance of just ends. The cure for social 
ills can be found in Christian principles alone. 
The Holy Father’s warning comes to us with 
renewed and tragic emphasis in the afflictions 
of the Church in Spain today. 


ARTHUR, CARDINAL HINSLEY, D.D.") 
Archbishop of Westminster 


to building trade practices have been made and 
are now under way in more than half a dozen 
major cities of the country. Moreover, so 
widespread have been these conspiracies that 
Colonel E. W. Clark, Acting Commissioner of 
the Public Works Administration, has deemed 
it desirable to warn all interested parties, it 
was the intention of the PWA “relentlessly to 
combat groups and individuals who seek illegal- 
ly to divert the benefits of the PWA program 
from the public welfare to their private purs- 
es.” Of the convictions already obtained he 
says, they mean relief “for the decent contrac- 
tor who has found himself frozen out by a close 
conspiracy of selfish interests, for the building 
public that has been milked by a system of 
artificially rigged costs, and for the aspirations 
of the great mass of organized labor which,” 
Colonel Clark is certain, “applauds this expo- 
sure of the misuse of authority by unscrupu- 
lous officials.” 

By all means let us labor for a “reformation 
of institutions”; but not even for a moment 
should we lose sight of the equally important 
need of “reforming morals.” ~ 


The ‘Order’ in Society 


HILE Orestes Brownson frequently uses 

the word estate in the sense of an ordo 

in society, Washington Irving applies the term 

order correctly in the following sentence, found 
in his essay on “Rural Life in England.” 

Having said that the stranger “who would 

form a correct opinion of the English character, 

must not confine his observations to the metrop- 

olis,” but must go forth “into the country, so- 

1) Quoted in The Universe (London), Sept. 11, 1936. 
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journ in villages and hamlets, etc., etc.,”’ our 
Knickerbocker continues: 

“The various orders of society are diffused over the 
whole surface of the kingdom, and the most retired 
neighborhoods afford specimens of the different ranks.” 

This use of the term order is in agreement 
with the concept of the word customary in 
medieval times. It is not obsolete today. Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary defines it thus: “a 
rank or class in society.” The “Century” is 
rather more explicit in its definition: 

“A number of persons of the same profession, occu- 


The Youth Movement 
Vocational Guidance 


(pS is unfortunate that the majority of young 
men regard membership in a youth organi- 
zation as something “extra,’’ something re- 
quired although believing that no real benefits 
are derived therefrom. And on the other hand, 
the officers of young men’s societies are hard 
pressed to arrange interesting meetings. The 
difficulty results partially at least from a lack 
of co-operation between members and officers. 
With one voice they ask for “something prac- 
tical,” and yet seemingly make little attempt to 
provide such a program. 

There are few endeavors of a more practical 
nature which should engage the attention of 
young men’s organizations than vocational 
guidance courses, although virtually none of the 
groups offer them to the members. The need 
for vocational guidance was never more appar- 
ent than today when so many millions of people, 
especially young men, are out of work. Gradu- 
ates of parochial schools, high schools, even col- 
leges, more often than not find themselves lack- 
ing adequate knowledge of the employment field 
or an understanding of the scope and require- 
ments of individual types of employment. 

To remedy this condition Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, second vice-president of the Central 
Verein, recently suggested that youth groups, 
working in co-operation with their pastors, 
should arrange a program of vocational guid- 
ance, and set up a vocational guidance council. 
“All. too many boys,” Fr. Bruemmer stated, 
“particularly of the underprivileged families, 
are permitted to enter ‘blind-alley’ occupations, 
and it is but reasonable to assume that from 
the ranks of these not a few will be failures in 
life.”’ 

In operation, a vocational council is conduct- 
ed by the officers of the youth society and a 
board including the pastor, an educator, a phy- 
sician, and several men experienced in various 
lines of work. A portion of each meeting of 
the organization is given over to a discussion 


- on the opportunities, rewards, difficulties, etc., 
of a particular profession, trade or other occu- 
- pation. It is a known fact that men of experi- 


a 


~ 


ence are more than glad, for the most part, to 
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pation, or pursuits, constituting a separate class in the 
community, or united by some special interests.” 

It would seem quite correct, therefore, to 
translate the Latin ordo, as used in Quadrage- 
simo anno, with the English word order. If 
this meaning appears obsolete to men living in 
an atomized society such as ours, the desire to 
return to an organically ordered society em- 
phasizes the necessity of finding a term which 
conveys adequately the meaning of the word 
ordo, as used by Thomas Aquinas and by Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo anno. 


lend assistance to projects of this nature; such 
men will usually be more than willing to address 
a youth club and lead a discussion on the work 
with which they are familiar. 

Those members holding jobs should also find 
much to help them in meetings of this charac- 
ter. First, they may learn a number of things 
to their advantage as regards available posi- 
tions and opportunities, and secondly, may dis- 
cover a talent for another, more profitable and 
enjoyable type of work than their present oc- 
cupation. It is of particular value that the 
young men will obtain a clearer picture of the 
employment field and will be enabled to find 
their place in society more quickly, the “hard 
times” notwithstanding. 

Here is an undertaking worthy of the high- 
est motives of youth organizations. Admitted- 
ly it requires an effort to set it in operation and 
to continue it. But the success of a properly 
conducted vocational guidance council will be 
sufficient to insure the success of any youth or- 
ganization. 


A Sad Social Phenomenon 


E are witnessing an appalling increase 

of criminality among the members of 
the younger generation. A comparison of ad- 
missions arranged according to the age of de- 
linquents committed to the State penitentiaries 
of Pennsylvania in 1939 with those of 1932 
shows an increase in all age groups. 

According to the figures compiled by the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics in the State’s 
Department of Welfare, in 1932 a total of 1520 
admissions were recorded. Of these 710 per- 
tained to the ages of 21 and 29. During 1939 
a total of 2482 prisoners were sentenced to the 
penitentiaries. Of these 1231, or almost 50 per- 
cent, were between the ages of 21 and 29. 

The following summary shows the compari- 
son of admissions for the two years of all age 
groups: 


Age Group 19S Zaee oOo 
DPATIC UNC ELa .sccccrseccetvsceecstntesess core 196 272 
OT SOA TLR, sus scodeccedustavossesossaseeononses esas 301 658 
OOO acts a nooeecmen ete cienkaadesmemmeges cose 359 5738 
BB Aiea cei cstnccccbeuecetenctaccicnsSisseemipecsscts 215 324 
ep mesO te scores ostatecreuacervscsscooneuettouse reese 161 270 
QSL Ams encwercten sesttenasiacccxessstdgaarepwencses tat isha 
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It is not wise to draw hasty conclusions from 
official records of this nature. The Depart- 
ment officials have withheld comment on the 
probable reasons for this apparent increase in 
major crimes among men of the younger age 
groups, pending further study and analysis of 
commitment records. However, this much may 
be said, we believe: The economic crisis and the 
difficulties it placed in the way of boys and 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 
Hew to the Line 


ITHIN a few years the co-operative 
movement as we know it today will ob- 
serve the one hundreth anniversary of its 
founding. In those hundred years co-operatives 
have developed steadily and many of the exist- 
ing co-operative groups are a far cry from the 
society established by the Rochdale pioneers. 
But at the same time there is a growing ten- 
dency to make of co-operatives mere business 
institutions, to disregard one of the cardinal 
principles of co-operative practice, viz., true 
mutual assistance. 

Sage words of advice to co-operatives regard- 
ing this subject were expressed by Archbishop 
John H. MacDonald, of Edmonton, Alberta, 
speaking before the Congrés Francais held not 
long ago in his See city. Clearly and succinctly 
the speaker analyzed the present trend and the 
ideal situation. So instructive were his re- 
marks that they are reprinted here in part, 
without comment. 

The spirit of the co-operative movement 
[Archbishop MacDonald declared] consists in 
the service we render one another, whereas the 
spirit prevailing today is one of self-interest. 
The co-operative movement teaches us to help 
one another and makes us aware that in so do- 
ing we are rendering a greater service in the 
long run than if we struggle for ourselves. The 
spirit of materialism rampant at the present 
time contributes greatly to the development of 
self-interest and personal advantage, and tends 
to make us lose sight of the idea of providing 
assistance to others ... No lasting progress can 
be made except when Christian principles are 
generally admitted. 

Under the co-operative system men will be 
anxious to suppress destitution, ignorance and 
vice, because these are detrimental to the com- 
munities and the organizations. That is why 
co-operators, if they would conform to the spirit 
of the movement, must seek to enable the poor 
to provide for themselves. They should also 
strive to promote education of the poorest mem- 
bers, since advantages will result not only for 
the poor but later for the entire community... 


young men to obtain work and fit into an oc- 
cupation in preparation for their lifework is 
an important factor to be taken into account 
when determining the causes of the sad phe- 
nomenon. under consideration. Georg von 
Mayr’s observation regarding the influence 
rising and falling prices of grain exercise on 
the increase of misdemeanors and crime has 
a bearing on this subject. The distinguished 
scholar’s strictures on this question may be 
found in his treatise: ,,Die Gesetzmissigkeit im 
Gesellschaftsleben.” Munich, 1877, pp. 346-7. 


There should be no distinction of class in the 
co-operative even though the members differ 
greatly in their talents and capacities. 

All of this should serve to demonstrate clearly 
the necessity of knowledge for the success of a 
co-operative. The principles of the movement 
themselves must be understood as also the 
general principles of Christian sociology and of 
economics. Very little of this type of education 
is available in our schools; very little is ob- 
tainable in our homes today. Hence the need to 
establish groups to provide preliminary instruc- 
TOUS. Gee 

Christians must realize it is important for 
them to study economic questions. And when 
such study is conducted co-operatively it is pro- 
ductive of better results than if pursued indi- 
vidually. From this it would appear that study 
groups are superior to other methods of train- 
ing as a means of promoting co-operative edu- 
cation. Further, it is one of the functions of 
adult education to make known the value and 
advantages of co-operation, not only in the eco- 
nomic field but in the realm of all human activ- 
ity. 

Thus Archbishop MacDonald’s remarks. We 
would add only that unless co-operatives hew 
to the line at all times, adhering to the princi- 
ples governing co-operation, not only will they 
lose public favor but even the confidence of their 
members. 


Unable to defray the cost of medical care as 
individuals, primarily because of transporta- 
tion problems, a group of Catholics in several 
widely scattered parishes of North Sydney, 
Australia, have banded together to form the 
“Johnstown Socialized Health Association,” a 
co-operative health group. Three hundred 
heads of families are members of the associa- 
tion, instituted by a parish priest, Rev. G. J. 
MacLean. 

Specifically, the organization seeks “to promote the 
general health of the communities and of any others 
that might later be approved by the board of directors, 
and to provide for the regular medical and surgical ser- 
vices by a competent physician, with such hospital, 
nursing and health services as might be deemed ad- 
visable by the board of directors.” 


Members of the association pay $5 per year for which 
they are entitled to receive one free visit by the phy- 


. 
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sician and free consultations at his office. Other home 
visits are obtained at a reduced rate. The physician 
cares for maternity cases for a fee of $10. 

Employees of St. Cloud, Minn., now have the 
opportunity to receive hospital care under a 
group health plan recently adopted. According 
to the plan, arranged by the Minnesota Hos- 
pital Service Association, subscribers pay 75 
cents per month, for which they are entitled to 
21 days hospitalization the first year of mem- 
bership and an increasing number as time goes 
on, discounts on special services, laboratory 
fees, etc. 

Commenting upon the plan, made possible by the af- 
filiation of the local hospital with the State Association, 
the diocesan newspaper states: “This is one of those 
incredible plans that benefit everyone concerned. The 
patient is relieved of the worry of the cost of unex- 
pected hospitalization and has hospital care when he 
needs it without waiting until he has ‘saved up’ enough 
‘to afford it.’ Delaying necessary hospital care often 


means a longer, more expensive, and more serious ill- 
ness.” 


The Cleveland Federal Credit Union Confer- 
ence, whose formation was reported a few 
months ago in these columns, has issued a 23- 
plank program of action embracing many 
points. The organization, composed of Federal 
credit unions only, will seek to promote the 
movement to the extent possible, to effect low- 
er interest rates, and provide various services 
for member organizations. 


The conference will conduct schools during the 
months of December and January for credit union 
treasurers, in order to help them close their books for 
the year, and will sponsor the establishment of facili- 
ties to grant affiliated unions the opportunity to borrow 
from one another, possibly by the establishment of a 
central credit union bank. 


Mutual Insurance Societies 


A Commendable Record 


HEN some day the history of the Catho- 

lic Church in this country will be writ- 

ten, a prominent place will have to be accorded 

the fraternal insurance societies, so many of 

which were established by German Americans. 

These organizations have served to federate the 

Catholic laity, to grant them both spiritual and 
material benefits. 


One of the older groups of this nature is the 
Catholic Life Insurance Union, with headquart- 
ers in San Antonio. This society, established 
in 1901, is one of the few of its kind organized 
on a legal reserve basis. The rates scheduled 
at the time of its inception have never been in- 
creased. Moreover, the Union, whose policy- 
holders automatically become members of the 
C. V. Branch in the State of Texas, has at all 
times operated according to the American Ex- 
perience Table (on a three and one-half per- 
cent basis), whereas virtually all of the other 
fraternals, especially in Texas, were organized 
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Seven years ago the St. Joseph’s Credit Union 
was organized as an experiment in San Antonio. 
It was not a parish credit union as such but 
was intended to serve all Catholics in Bexar 
County, in which San Antonio is situated. 

How successful the organization has been is 
borne out by the financial report for the past 
year. It is interesting to note that the great 
majority of the loans have been made by per- 
sons residing outside St. Joseph’s Parish. 

Total assets amount to $12,091.64, of which more than 
half is on loan to members. Also listed are a time de- 
posit account of $4011.10 and a cash account of $1526.24. 
The 198 members own share capital to the amount of 
$11,448.01; the guarantee fund contains $362.80 and the 
undivided earnings account $280.88. Expenditures for 
1939 totaled $749.75, including $395.48 in dividends. 
No losses have been sustained in the seven-year period, 


and for the past six years a dividend on share capital 
of four percent has been authorized. 


Four parish credit unions received a Federal 
Charter of incorporation during the month of 
February, according to a report by the Farm 
Credit Administration, Credit Union Section. 
Two are located in Ohio and two in New York. 


The unions chartered are those of St. Rose Parish, 
Cleveland, Our Lady of the Rosary Parish, Dayton, St. 
Mary’s Parish, Woodside, L. I., and St. Vincent’s Par- 
ish, Buffalo. 


On the first of March L’Union Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste D’Amérique had 57,486 members; 
total insurance on the life of adults amounted 
to $24,537,296. The assets have reached $6,- 
788,510.17. 

Founded in the state of Rhode Island by French- 


Canadians in 1900, this fraternal organization has paid 
out to the heirs of deceased members $5,603,330.55. 


according to the National Fraternal Congress 
rates (of four percent). 

As set forth in its prospectus, the Union was 
chartered ‘‘for the purpose of uniting frater- 
nally, practical Catholics, male and female, resi- 
dents of the State of Texas, of every honorable 
profession, business or occcupation, of good 
moral character and sound bodily health.” 
There are no stockholders, all earnings over and 
above the reserve requirements being used to 
build up surplus reserve or returned to policy- 
holders in the form of reduced premiums. Al- 
though dividends regularly amount to 12.5 per- 
cent, the society has a surplus of 42 percent in 
excess of legal requirements. 

Of particular significance is the growth re- 
corded during the depression years. Since 1934, 
when Mr. B. Schwegmann was elected president 
and Mr. John P. Pfeiffer secretary, the total 
insurance in force has increased from $894,500 
to $1,647,000. At the same time the organiza- 
tion has the highest rate of solvency of any in- 
surance company in the State. Many prelates 
have endorsed the Union, including Archbishop 
Arthur J. Drossaerts, of San Antonio, and Bish- 
op C. E. Byrne, of Galveston. 
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Rural Problems 
Attacking the Problem of Sharecropping 


HERE is a class of reformers whose 

opinions and even actions would lead one 

to assume they were possessed of a magic wand. 

An idea or doctrine plus a measure of action, 

and, presto, some existing evil is blown away 

and peace and plenty reign in the place of dis- 
satisfaction and social turmoil. 

Sharecropping and tenancy are problems ap- 
proached in this spirit by not a few. On the 
other hand, a speaker at the Florida Chemur- 
gic Conference, held in 1937, clearly perceived 
the serious difficulties present in the elimina- 
tion of both types of American metayage. As 
reported in the condensed proceedings of the 
Conference, the speaker said inter alia: 

“According to the Secretary of Agriculture, during 
the years 1880 to 19385 farm tenancy increased at the 
rate of 33,000 farms per annum. Assuming that an 
investment of $4,000 would be sufficient on the average 
to provide each of these tenants with a family sized 
farm, buildings and equipment, it would require a Fed- 


eral appropriation of $123,000,000 per year merely to 
take care of the annual increase in tenancy. 


“Based on the above estimate of farm cost and of 
such credit facilities annually available, and assuming 
no concurrent increase in tenancy, theoretically Federal 


Social Study 
A Challenge to Study 


HE obligation on the part of Catholics to 

add to good intention, knowledge and 

purposeful direction of thought, was stressed 

by a distinguished Catholic layman of India on 
a recent occasion. 

Speaking at the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
of St. Thomas’ Club, at Mylapore, Mr. M. 
Ruthnaswamy, jurist and instructor in law, said 
there is a tendency in modern times to mini- 
mize the importance of thought, study and read- 
ing. If morality, religion, righteousness and 
justice are to prevail, they should adopt meth- 
ods which modern science has shown to the 
world. Otherwise morality and righteousness 
will go to the wall as they have done in Russia 
and Germany. It might be said that India is too 


In last month’s issue of Social Justice Review 
we reported the adoption of a ten-point pro- 
gram of Catholic Action by the Springfield Dis- 
trict League, C. W. L. of Illinois. One of the 
points referred to “a desire to seek legislation 
to prohibit married women from working in in- 
dustry if their husbands are able to support 
them.” Less than a month afterwards, V. Y. 
Dallman, internal revenue collector for the dis- 
trict, composed of 76 downstate counties, an- 
nounced that “effective immediately, women 


appropriations totaling $11,460,620,000 would be re- 
quired, and it would take almost 100 years to do the 
job. 

“Obviously, the mere appropriation of Federal funds, 
for the purchase and resale of land, does not in itself 
constitute. the answer. Under such a plan and with- 
out any increase in purchasing power resulting from 
the development of new crops and crop products 
(which is the Chemurgic approach) the tenant farmer 
would continue to remain a tenant farmer. 


“Instead of renting land he would rent money. His 
change in status would consist only in switching land- 
lords.” 

Whether or not one agrees with the conclu- 
sions of the speaker, the difficulties he present- 
ed to his audience are real. The distinguished 
French economist, Charles Gide, would proba- 
bly agree with the opinion, although he was op- 
posed to tenancy in general. However, he made 
an exception in the case of metayage, the type 
of sharecropping prevalent in Italy and South- 
ern France. There is no reason why sharecrop- 
ping and tenancy in our country could not be 
freed from any shortcomings attached to them 
and the best features of the metayage adopted. 
One of these is a long tenure of possession, 
which guarantees the tenant or sharecropper 
the fruit of any care he may bestow on the land, 
fruit trees, etc., etc. It is this side of the prob- 
lem should, we believe, also be considered. 


remote from the centre of revolt and disturb- 
ance. But, if people entertained such notions, 
he would say they were living in a fool’s para- 
dise. 

Continuing, Mr. Ruthnaswamy remarked 
that, living in India, they can not neglect the 
study of Hinduism, because it is a challenge to 
their faith. They must acquire a knowledge 
of Hinduism, so that they would be able to de- 
fend their own religion. Hinduism was found- 
ed on a great philosophy of life, as great as 
that of Aristotle or Plato. If Catholics are to 
defend themselves it is necessary they should 
have an understanding knowledge of Hindu- 
ism. 

He suggested the club might have a small li- 
brary of Catholic literature in order to provide 
intellectual equipment. 


employees in the eighth Illinois internal revenue 
district who henceforth marry will automatical- 
ly divorce themselves from their jobs.” 


Commenting upon the ruling, Rev. John 3S. Brock- 
meier, spiritual director, writes in the Springfield N. C. 
W. U. Messenger that “the unemployment problem in 
the United States will never be solved as long as hus- 
band and wife work and draw fat salaries while Single 
girls and men walking the streets daily in search of 
jobs are told there is no place for them in industry ... 
The wife and mother should be home with her children 
and not out working.” 


See G Tl AL 


CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION 


ON April 10th the National Catholic Con- 

ference on Family Life conducted its eighth 
annual assembly at the College of New Rochelle, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. There were four sessions, 
including the luncheon meeting. Two of these 
were designated as Parents’ Sessions and two 
as Students’ Sessions. 

The subjects discussed were appropriate to the 
general program. At the Parents’ Sessions papers such 
as these were read: “Christ and the Family,” “The 
Family Living Wage,” “Social Security in the Family,” 
etc. At the Students’ Sessions there were addresses on: 
“Looking Toward Marriage,” “The Sanctity of Marri- 
age,” “How to Make Marriage a Success,” etc. Mrs. 
Mary Filser Lohr, President, N. C. W. U., discussed 
St. Gerard’s Maternity Guild at the first meeting of 
the day. 


ay HE Syrian Catholics of Malabar, totalling 

some 700,000, have three Catholic daily 
papers. The Malabar Mail, published by the 
Catholic Welfare Company and controlled by 
the Archdiocese of Ernakulam, has the largest 
circulation of any paper printed in the Malayam 
language. It is the leading paper in the State 
of Cochin, and the only half-anna paper in the 
country. The other two dailies are the Deepika 
and the Poura Dwani, both published in Kot- 
tayam. 


That the Catholics of Malabar are alive to the vital 
importance of the Catholic Press was well illustrated 
at the recent Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Alwaye 
Seminary Literary Association. The two-day celebra- 
tions were held under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Trichur. One of the speakers, the Rev. Father J. Vitha- 
yathil, delivered a moving address on the importance 
of the Apostolate of the Press. 


IPPERARY, at the instance of the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, has held a highly success- 
ful social week—the second provincial town of 
Treland to follow Dublin’s example. One of 
the lecturers, Mr. Hugh P. Allen, of the Catho- 
lic Truth Society of Ireland, recommended that 
all imported newspapers should be allowed to 
circulate only by license. The tax on imported 
papers does not check them effectively, it is only 
a hiring-out of our nation’s right to mold pub- 
lic opinion. It would be better to stop the lot, 
and then admit only those which conform to 
Christian standards of decency. 


A Dublin Labor body recently called for the prohi- 
bition of English papers during the war, on the ground 
that they all contained war propaganda. Mr. Allen re- 
marked that he had not noticed any similar Labor reso- 
lution during the period of the Spanish war. 


PT HE cause of peace has been discussed by 
two Catholic conferences, the first, con- 
ducted at Washington on March 25-26, and the 
other in the same city on March 26-27. On the 
two first days the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace met for the fourteenth time 
in its history; the general subject of discussion 
was “American Catholics and World Peace To- 
day.” Each session was devoted to a particu- 
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lar phase of the problem, such as “The Obliga- 
tion of Catholics to Promote World Peace”; 
“Keeping the United States at Peace”; “The 
United States and Efforts to Secure Peace,” etc. 


The same general subject, “American Catholics and 
World Peace Today,” was discussed also at the fourth 
annual conference of the C. A. I. P. Student Peace Fed- 
erations, assembled at Trinity College. The two pro- 
grams were developed along parallel lines, the guiding 
thoughts having been drawn from the Christmas Mes- 
sage of Pope Pius XII: 1. “The right to life and inde- 
pendence” of all nations; 2. Disarmament and libera- 
tion from the rule of force; 3. International organiza- 
tion, avoiding past errors with provision for carrying 
out treaties and, if necessary, revising them; 4. Fulfill- 
ment of needs and just demands of peoples; 5. Obser- 
vance of principles of justice and charity by statesmen 
and peoples. 


PERSONALIA 


PRESIDENT of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life 

Conference and Vicar General of the Dio- 
cese of Fargo, N. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent J. 
Ryan has been appointed by Pope Pius XII as 
Bishop of Bismarck, N. D. Msgr. Ryan suc- 
ceeds Most Rev. Vincent Wehrle, 0.S.B., who 
retired last December because of ill health and 
advanced age. The Bishop-elect has held promi- 
nent positions in the Fargo Diocese, including 
those of secretary to the late Bishop James 
O’Reilly, administrator of the Diocese at the 
latter’s death, officialis and later Vicar General 
under Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench. 

Born in Arlington, Wis., on July 1, the Bishop-elect 
was ordained in St. Paul on June 7, 1912, following 
which he was appointed to the Diocese of Fargo. For 
many years he has served as diocesan director of Ca- 
tholic charities and in 1926 organized the Fargo Ca- 
tholic Welfare Bureau. An organizer of the North Da- 
kota State Conference of Social Work, Bishop-elect 
Ryan served as president in 1933 and 1934. In recog- 
nition of his achievements in the fields of sociology and 
social service the University of North Dakota conferred 
on him the honorary degree of doctor of laws in 1938. 


CATHOLICS ORGANIZE POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A SIGNIFICANT move has been inaugurated 

by a body of Catholics in India. At a well- 
attended meeting held at the Anglo-Portuguese 
Institute on Jan. 26th it was decided to start a 
Catholic Political Association in Poona to se- 
cure political solidarity within the Catholic 
Community, to obtain just recognition of the 
political rights and claims of the Catholics, and 
to give expression to the considered opinion of 
the Catholic Community on political matters in 


general. 

Mr. G. J. Saldanha, Advocate, explained the above 
reasons for the new Association. They did not propose 
to ally themselves with any one political group merely 
for the sake of opposing any other. All they wanted 
was that the majority party, whichever it was, should 
not attempt to appease other minorities at their cost. 
He stressed the necessity of calling the Association a 
“nolitical” Association with a view to dissociate the 
Hierarchy from political activities. Non-Catholics were 
accustomed to think that all activities of Catholics were 
sponsored by foreign ecclesiastics and that lay Catholics 
were not competent to have political organizations, The 
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Church authorities were always careful to keep clear 
of purely political activities. “By our own lethargy 
and indifference,” he said, “we have so far failed to 
take a place in the forefront of Indian politics and have 
given non-Catholics the impression that our political 
conscience is bound by foreign ecclesiastical influence. 
Nothing is farther from the truth.” He expressed the 
hope that similar associations would be formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country so as to form an All-India 
Federal body to discuss political problems. 

Dr. Arthur Da Gama, who was elected President of 
the Association, gave an assurance that the Association 
would not come into conflict with the Hierarchy and 
would work in co-operation with the Hierarchy when- 
ever matters having a religious bearing arose in the 
Association. A proviso was added to the constitution 
that any matters connected with religion should be sub- 
mitted to the Ordinary of the Diocese for his opinion. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


I N a leading article on the British-Italian dis- 
pute the daily Vatican Osservatore Romano 
declares: ‘All the belligerents are responsible, 
in greater or lesser degree, for having violated 
international conventions.’ Continuing, the 
Vatican’s official newspaper recounts how one 
step led to another. It enumerates: 1. Control 
of imports; 2. Abolition of the distinction be- 
tween absolute and conditional contraband; 
3. Attack by floating mines; 4. Blockade of Ger- 
man exports; 5. German threats against neu- 
trals who accept the control or protection of the 
Allies; 6. Opposition to the navicert; and 7. 
Control of mails. 


The article concludes: “Further steps are possible, 
but already the possibility of neutral commerce is re- 
duced to a minimum. It is impossible to see how the 
process of the elimination of neutrals from the seas 
can be arrested. Sea-borne traffic will end by being 
ruled not by the Jaws which fix the rights and obliga- 
tions of neutrals and belligerents, but simply by the 
laws of the strongest, i. e., by force.” 


NEUTRALITY 


COLUMN of information on current 

events, widely distributed by the Bell 
Syndicate, WNU service, voices the opinion: 
“Curiously enough, nearly every one of this 
minority desiring to divorce all the Americas 
from European ties are New Dealers, and near- 
ly every one of them, though agreeing with the 
New Deal on everything else, disagrees violent- 
ly with President Roosevelt’s foreign policies 
since the outbreak of the war. They will ad- 
mit, with sadness, that the administration has 
not been neutral—that virtually every action 
taken by Roosevelt or this government since 
the war clouds began to hover has been distinct- 
ly pro-British and French.” 

Continuing, the same account declares: “The much 
talked about 300-mile zone around the Americas is, 
however, one of the things these ‘Pan Americans’ do 
not agree about. Many of them are enthusiastic about 
it, though agreeing that it would be a distinct help to 
Britain and France, and a headache for Germany. 

Soe ‘Pan Americans’ admit that there is a sharp 
division inside the administration about the whole war 


policy. | Some of the New Dealers, they insist, are on 
their side.” 


PUBLIC CHARITY 


O NE of the oldest institutions of charity in 
the country, the Charity Hospital, New 
Orleans, is now housed in a new building, said 
to be the largest single hospital unit under one 
roof anywhere. This “city of healing,’ erect- 
ed at a cost of 13 million dollars, can accommo- 
date 3300 patents. There are 2200 employees, 
including 360 nurses and 275 doctors, who con- 
stitute a total “population” of 5500 persons. 
Because New Orleans is a seaport city in close 
contact with the tropics, this institution pre- 
sents to the medical profession a better oppor- 
tunity to study first hand a larger variety of 
diseases not generally met with elsewhere in 
the United States. 


Charity Hospital was built by the State of Louisiana 
with the aid of the Public Works Administration. Con- 
structed of steel and concrete with natural limestone 
facing, this imposing twenty-story structure is a land- 
mark because of its size and architectural design. It 
is fireproof throughout and a substantial portion of the 
interior is air-conditioned. 


THE PRESS 


At the annual assembly of the Catholic Writ- 
ers’ Association at Budapest the Bishop of 
Csanad, Msgr. Glattfelder, delivered a striking 
address to the journalists of the conference in 
which he condemned the modern press as hav- 
ing been “pleased to flatter the passions of the 
masses, to beckon people down the path of their 
errors, and further egotistical ideas for their 
own profit.” The speaker, having referred to 
the great distress in which the world has been 
plunged, continued: ‘‘This distress is born of an 
unhealthy situation. Ideas are poisoned and 
there is a confusion in the spirit. One might 
almost say that the confusion is apocalyptic. 
Literature and the press are certainly greatly 
responsible for this confusion which, in part, 
they have produced.” 

Msgr. Glattfelder went on to say: “Literature and the 
press of the past century have let men forget that the 
victories of science and technology can help to ennoble 
their souls. They no longer remind them that sooner 


or later these temporal advantages must be replaced 
by the eternal truth.” 


THE PROLETARIAT 


TN England the evacuation of children, under- 
taken as a precaution against the possible 
results of air raids, has clearly demonstrated 
the chasm existing between the classes, particu- 
larly the well-to-do and the members of the pro- 
letariat. “Critic,” columnist for the New 
Statesman and Nation, now remarks: 


“In September, it looked as though the social consci- 
ence had at last been aroused, but now a new mood of 
stubborn resistance to any billeting is common among 
all classes in the evacuation areas. To one rich woman 
who talked of ‘little pigs, I replied, ‘Of course they 
behave like pigs—they have been brought up in pig 
Sties. And it is only because millions of people have 
been living like pigs that you have those pearls round 
your neck.’ A graphic explanation of the habits of 
many of these children is given by the Housing Centre 
in their exhibition, under the title, ‘The Homes They 
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Come From.’ Photographs, drawings and short cap- 
tions reveal the facts of the present and the possibili- 
ties of the future. I specially like Mrs. Lasenby’s 
drawings of an overcrowded tenement, with only one 
tap and one w.c. for five families, that is for some eigh- 
teen persons. In such circumstances how can a child be 
taught that cleanliness is next to godliness? .... But 
the main lesson is the necessity for national planning— 
there are still half a million houses unfit for human 
habitation.” 


NEw USES For Corton 


BECAUSE the use of synthetics in making 

garments has restricted the fine paper 
manufacturers’ rag resources, the Writing Pa- 
per Manufacturers Association will divide— 
with the Department of Agriculture—the cost 
of experiments in producing high quality paper 
direct from low-grade cotton. 

Likewise the War Department, after watching the 
price of jute burlap rise, has permitted the use of cot- 
ton osnaburg (a stout, coarse cotton fabric used in over- 
alls and sacking) in the manufacture of sand bags. 
“The new specification,” says the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, “opens the door to the potential use of millions 
of yards of cotton goods.” 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR UNIONS 


AFFIRMING a previous opinion rendered by 
it in a case in which Mrs. D. A. Kiser, 
formerly a member of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ Union of America, was awarded 
judgment of $1,500 against the union, the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia held that 
the judgment must stand. The case was first 
decided last June in favor of the plaintiff, but 
a rehearing was subsequently granted. 

It appears that Mrs. Kiser, while in the employ of L. 
Greif & Bro., clothing manufacturer, in its plant at 
Staunton, claimed to have lost her job in March, 1935, 
as a result of joining the union. She asserted that the 
union had assured her that if she lost her job it would 
pay her what she would have earned while at work. 

In holding that she was entitled to recover $4,500, the 
Appellate Court affirmed judgment of the Corporation 
Court of Staunton. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF FUR 
ACCORDING to a Dominion Government 
Press release, dated Feb. 17th, Canada’s ex- 
port of raw furs in the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1938, had a value of $12,653,355, the 


chief markets being London and New York.’ 


Shipments to the United Kingdom were valued 
at $8,363,694, and exports to the United States 
amounted to $3,610,520. Canadian furs reach 
the export markets through auction sales held 
in Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancou- 
ver. At the sales held in Montreal during 1938 
the pelts sold numbered 1,488,101 and were 
valued at $4,992,956. 


Canada’s fur production, including pelts taken by 
trappers and those sold from fur farms, in the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1938, had a value of $18,196,354, 
of which fur farms contributed approximately 43 per- 
cent. In the 1920-21 season the fur farms accounted 
for only three percent of the Dominion’s fur produc- 
tion. an oe: 
The fur trade is still the principal source of liveli- 
hood of the native population of the Northwest Terri- 


tories, and during the 1937-38 season the fur harvest 
of this vast region amounted to 523,379 pelts valued at 
$1,311,627. This brings the value of the raw fur pro- 
duction of the Territories since 1922 up to about thirty- 
one million dollars. 


PROTECTION OF SENIORITY RIGHTS 


AN important problem was submitted to the 

Civil Aeronautics Authority by represen- 
tatives of the Air Line Pilots’ Association at a 
hearing held in March. It had to do with the 
protection of rights of seniority in service of 
the pilots of an airline which is about to be ab- 
sorbed by other lines. In his presentation of 
the matter addressed to the C.A.A. Examiner, 
Mr. Behncke, the Air Line Pilots’ president, 
outlined the history of pilots’ seniority on the 
air lines and its relationship to the base pay 
differentials in the National Labor Board De- 
cision Number 83. He cited the histories of 
previous mergers and pointed out that it is very 
hard for pilots to change companies because the 
“boomer” days in the piloting profession were 
a thing of the past. All of his testimony point- 
ed to the seriousness of the results to the pilots 
if their seniority were not protected in the event 
of mergers, acquisitions, or consolidations of 
any nature. 

In his final arguments he said: “The Association feels 
that it is obviously a serious inroad and a grave imposi- 
tion on the Marquette pilots to ask them to serve a 
period of six months in a probationary status with 
Transcontinental and Western Air during which period 
they will have no right of hearing whatsoever and the 
company would have the unimpeachable power to disci- 
pline them, demote them, or fire them at will without 


even so much as according them the right of a fair 
hearing.” 


CASTE 


ASTE barriers are the bane of India, a hin- 
drance to religious, social, cultural and po- 
litical progress. According to advice from 
Pondicherry, published in the Examiner of 
Bombay, the sequel to the removal of the par- 
tition in the Catholic Church of Nellitope by the 
two priests of that church, with the assistance 
of the police, was a riot between the party sup- 
porting the removal of the partition and the 
party opposing. 

Many were injured and five were arrested by the 
Public Prosecutor and the Investigating Magistrate. 
A house was set on fire, and the blaze would have 
spread but for the timely arrival of the Pondicherry 
fire brigade. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


HE second year of the Ladies Garment 
Workers’ school for union officers proved 
quite successful, and 60 members of its locals 
have passed their qualification tests with grades 
of 75 or better. 


No member of the union can run for full-time office 
in his local without passing the course, which covers 
{2 weekly two-hour periods in union management and 
six weekly periods each in history of the union, eco- 
nomics of the women’s garment industry, structure and 
function of the union, and parliamentary procedure. 


HISTORICAL STUD TES Ag Clit 


THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY OF A CENTURY AGO 
LL: 


ONCLUDING his remarks on the bene- 
ficial results of the missionary movement 

in Germany during the early years of 

the nineteenth century, Rev. Gregory Waibel, 
O.S.B., president of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in Switzerland, states 
[this was originally published in the first num- 
ber of the Annals issued at Einsiedeln in 1832]: 

Europe owes much of her culture to the 
Eastern nations. Is it not meet that the daugh- 
ter should aid her aged and blind mother? On 
the other hand, America is indebted to Eur- 
ope for her growth, wealth and foundation of 
culture. The conditions are thus reversed: the 
mother must not forsake the daughter until her 
education is completed and well founded. Even 
should the glory of the daughter at some future 
time eclipse that of the mother, does this really 
matter? A wise European is concerned not so 
much with his own continent as with mankind 
in general. Once America has assimilated 
true, i. e., a Christian and religious, culture, 
Europe can derive nothing therefrom but the 
greatest profit. 

Should it be still necessary, after this long 
exposition, to answer certain objections that 
might be or have actually been made against 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith? 
It has come under suspicion because of its con- 
stitution as a society. Truly, were it a secret 
political society, such suspicion would be justi- 
fied. However, it is a public society operating 
under the auspices of the hierarchy and its 
statutes prevent the society from ever attain- 
ing any political influence. 

There is a possibility even greater suspicion 
might be raised regarding the administration 
of the monies received, since the agents of the 
Protestant Bible society referred to often waste 
their funds, a fact amply corroborated by that 
society’s own printed report. However, the or- 
ganization of our society excludes every war- 
rant for doubt on this point; no fraud can be 
practiced in view of the fact that a detailed re- 
port of receipts and expenditures is always 
published. 

The reports printed in the Annals are all 
authenticated by the supreme council before 
publication and are inserted only with the ap- 
proval of the respective bishops and mission 
superiors. For the most part the letters are 
signed communications of missionaries and 
bishops, known to be trustworthy and honest. 
he society preserves letters of this character 
Im a special archive-room. But more than these 
external precautions vouches for the authen- 
ticity of the reports; we refer to their internal 
character and nature. This feature cannot be 
retained completely in our printed extracts. 


None the less, we can only say to our readers: 
take and read! 

Great hue and cry were raised, even in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, regarding the so- 
ciety’s sending a large amount of money out 
of the country. This objection is decidedly 
weak. There is no ground for suspicion on this 
point when it is realized that the funds of the 
society are infinitesimal in comparison with 
the wealth of the State and of private corpora- 
tions; that larger sums are sent out of the 
countries to buy cheaper things than faith and 
religion, something that arouses no comment; 
and that the missionary society creates and 
fosters a spirit which in other ways returns 
much more than it gives to the missions. Hence, 
we may be permitted to raise the question: by 
whom and why are such silly objections made? 
And finally we wish to state that the contribu- 
tions to the missions are not taxes but volun- 
tary offerings. 

Still another objection has been advanced: 
there is an overwhelming need for charity in 
our midst, in our own country. Assuredly, and 
yet once you experience the blessing of doing 
good to others, by helping a poor struggling 
missionary in a foreign country with your small 
contribution, you will be much more willing to 
dispense charity in your own country on a larg- 
er scale than heretofore. The penny you put 
into the mission box will not seriously inter- 
fere with your charitable work at home, and 
after all we are not only Germans, Swiss or 
Bavarians, but at the same time human beings 
and cosmopolitans. And we are this in the true 
sense only by our being Christians and Catho- 
lies, i. e., Universalists. 

In regard to the most important point, name- 
ly, the unsettled and distressing condition of 
Kurope, particularly of France, at a time when 
political revolutions, party strife and irreligion 
might prompt many men to curtail their chari- 
table contributions in order to save their pen- 
nies for a day of need, we state that this can 
be resolved only by pure sentiments and a gen- 
erous heart. You may ask whether, in view of 
the precarious conditions of our times, a benev- 
-olent man should not rather be induced to 
hasten to dispense charity while there is yet 
time to do so. You will no doubt be astonished 
to note that this truly Christian missionary so- 
ciety did not suffer much during the great revo- 
lution in France [1830], although the revolt 
was directed primarily against religion. This 
fact proves the society is not political in char- 
acter and that Divine Providence has been 
watching over a work undertaken through Its 
inspiration and placed continually under Its 
protection. 

The objection raised in the French Chamber 
of Deputies on May 25, 1826, that the patron 
saint of the society is a member of the Society 
of Jesus (St. Francis Xavier), is surely too 
absurd in the eyes of readers of these Annals 
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to require formal refutation here. On the con- 
trary, we should rejoice at the opportunity to 
venerate the more that great saint who sacri- 
ficed his life to convert the pagans, who gained 
much by reason of his zeal. Moreover, on the 
feast of St. Francis Xavier, our patron, you 
may witness in the majority of the French 
cities where the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith is established a touching display of 
fervor among Catholics. In large numbers they 
receive the sacraments, in order to gain the in- 
| dulgences the Church has granted members of 
the society on that day (a plenary indulgence). 

However, the best refutation of these objec- 
tions is provided by the mission reports them- 
selves, and for this reason we hasten to pub- 
lish them in a condensed form. But before do- 
Ing So we present here a summary of the finan- 
cial reports of the society. From June, 1822, 
when the society began its operations, until 
December 31, 1830, the contributions amounted 
to 1,527,717 francs and 3 centimes. All offer- 
ings have been expended for the support of the 
missions in Asia and America, and a detailed 
financial statement is printed every year in the 
Annals. A large item of expense is the cost of 
printing the Annals, since the society distrib- 
utes free of charge one copy to every group of 
ten members. Recent editions have frequently 
numbered fifteen to sixteen thousand copies. 
Moreover, former numbers are repeatedly re- 
printed in large editions. 

The report of the contributions from the 
various dioceses and countries discloses the 
Diocese of Lyons to be still leading all others. 
This fact is of importance to us, since it con- 
firms our trust in the honesty of the directors 
of the society residing in that city. Were they 
unworthy of our trust, they would be mistrust- 
ed first by their next-door neighbors. Like- 
wise, the collections in the different localities 
and districts are under the supervision of the 
respective pastors and the latter send the con- 
tributions to the central bureau. Bureaus of 
this nature have been temporarily established 
for the Germans at Strassburg for Alsace, 
Rhenish Prussia and the rest of Germany, and 
at the Abbey of Einsiedeln for the German por- 
tion of Switzerland. [Later on bureaus were 
established in Cologne, Breslau and_ other 
cities.] The reverend pastors will receive with 
this first issue of the Annals a list of the names 
of the collectors in their parishes. To allay all 
fears and doubts of the laity and clergy in 
_ Switzerland, we add that all the Swiss bishops 

have approved and blessed the work. 

We shall now conclude this introduction and 
offer a succinct description of the missions in 
the two continents. We shall begin with the 
missions of North America, although those of 
Asia are much older; this is done partly because 
America is nearer to our heart, and as men- 
tioned previously, partly because that country 
' seems ready to become a field for the glorious 
_ spread of the Gospel and a return to Apostolic 


times. Following the report of the American 
missions we shall describe the suffering and 
persecuted missions of Asia.') 


This long exposition of Fr. Gregory Waibel, 
O.8.B., gives us a vivid picture of the obstacles 
encountered in arousing a missionary spirit 
among the German people a century ago. The 
contributions of the Germans in those turbulent 
days were made at the cost of sacrifices our 
more fortunately situated contemporaries find 
it difficult to understand. To enable the mem- 
bers of the present generation to appreciate 
more fully the help extended by our forefath- 
ers to the struggling Church of this country, 
the publication of the statements by the vener- 
able Benedictine Father, just concluded, is of 
great value. For this reason it has been re- 
printed without any notable omissions. 

In the preface to the second number of tha 
Annals, likewise published in 1832, Fr. Greg- 
ory writes: “A rapid extension of the mission- 
ary movement was not immediately apparent 
following the publication of the first number 
of the Annals. This resulted later; only re- 
cently we received greater encouragement and 
the means with which to issue this second num- 
ber of the Annals—somewhat belatedly. We 
express our profound thanks to God, the Su- 
preme Founder of this noble society, that in 
such a short and eventful time our efforts have 
enjoyed so favorable a reception, and the num- 
ber of members is constantly increasing all 
over Germany, especially in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. Would to God we Swiss might surpass 
our neighbors in this endeavor. May the pas- 
tors continue to promote this work, which does 
not interfere with their holy calling but ad- 
vances God’s honor. May the pastors continue 
their endeavors, so that God’s Name will be 
praised by all tongues in all countries, and the 
time come when there will be but one Shepherd 
and one fold, and we ourselves may be mutually 
encouraged and united in the great work of 
our own salvation.’’?) 

The last two pages of the third number of 
the Annals, issued in 1833, contained the first 
financial report of the German missionary so- 
cieties. “The pious society,” Fr. Gregory 


‘writes, “has increased somewhat during the 


past year, owing to the spread of our mission 
Annals; yet within this short space of time no 
uniform plan of organization could have been 
introduced into the various dioceses and dis- 
tricts. The first. contributions were received 
on May 3, 1830, when the initial German branch 
was established in Switzerland. Up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1832, 2005 francs and 33 centimes were 
eollected in Switzerland. During 1832 the con- 
tributions from Germany amounted to 1800 
frances and those from Alsace to 1790 francs. 
Even this summary report will convince the 
members of the society that the pious offerings 


1) Annalen, No. 1, Hinsiedeln, 1832, pp. vii-xxiv. 
2) Annalen, No. 2, Hinsiedeln, 1832, pp. v-vi. 
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have been steadily increasing, and that this 
work of Christian charity, with no other end 
but God’s glory and the salvation of thousands 
of souls, has been thriving despite all contra- 
dictions of an evil age—under the protection of 
God, Whose blessing no hostile influences can 


Ay 
nullify.’’!) (To be concluded) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLECTANEA 


OUNDER and first editor of Der Sendbote 
was Rev. Joseph Goebbels, born in Diissel- 
dorf, Germany, on Sept. 1, 1816. Twelve years 
after his marriage his wife died and with his 
three sons and one daughter he came to America 
in 1857. At the age of 41 he began his studies 
for the priesthood at St. Vincent’s, Pa., where 
he was ordained by Bishop Young of Erie on 
Feb. 25, 1859. 

Fr. Goebbels labored as a priest in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kentucky, founded and served 
as first pastor of St. Augustine Parish, Coving- 
ton, Ky. (1871). Although the pastor, he opened 
a brick-yard and a factory for making wire 
nails. 

It was during his pastorate in that city, in 
January, 1874, he edited the first issue of Der 
Sendbote, containing 16 pages; the following 
issue contained 32 and later issues still more. 
Within the year Fr. Goebbels’ health began to 
fail, however, and he found it advisable to 
transfer the temporary management of Der 
Sendbote to Rev. Jacob Menchen, O.F.M. In 
September, 1875, Fr. Jacob announced he had 
assumed permanent editorship of the magazine; 
Fr. Jacob seems to have assisted Fr. Goebbels 
in the publication of the magazine from the be- 
ginning. Fr. Goebbels sought the invigorating 
climate of Colorado in 1881 and for a short 
time was attached to the Diocese of Denver, re- 
turning eventually to Covington where he died 
on Oct: 12, 1885. 

Having complained that the Franciscan 
Fathers had not reimbursed him for his rights 
as founder and first owner of Der Sendbote, he 
was allowed $300 by them and signed a quit- 
claim before his death upon receipt of the 
money. His three sons became priests and his 
daughter a nun.?) 


It was an extremely difficult task Rev. 
Charles G. Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., chose when 
he decided to write a dissertation on the “Ger- 
man Literary Activities of the Redemptorists 
in the United States.” From the advent of the 
Redemptorists of the German tongue to our 
country, in 1832, not a few members of the Con- 


1) Annalen, No. 8, 1838, pp. 95-6. 


2) Fr. Dionys Engelhard, O.F.M., Cincinnati, 


Ohi 
Apr. 2, 1940. i 


gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer put their 
pens to excellent use in the service of the cause 
to which they had dedicated themselves. But 
the proofs of their literary efforts were not 
easily discovered; time and tide has played ha- 
voce with brochures, books, and copies of news- 
papers. 

The files of the Kath. Wochenblatt, of Chi- 
cago, for instance, beginning with the first 
issue after the Chicago fire, of October 9, 1871, 
were stolen some years ago and this made it 
difficult, to cite an example, to trace the quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively fine contributions to 
that paper by the late Fr. Joseph Karicher, C. 
SS.R. While he signed his articles, many a Re- 
demptorist contributor to other papers re- 
mained unnamed, and these are only a few of 
the obstacles Fr. Fehrenbach was obliged to 
contend with. 

Considering these impediments, the disserta- 
tion is a notable achievement and supplies the 
material for an interesting and valuable chapter 
in the history of German American literature. 
But we need many monographs of this kind ere 
it will be possible to write a satisfactory ac- 
count of the literary activities of German Ca- 
tholics in America in the 19th century. We 
hope that all other Orders and Congregations, 
translated from Germany, Austria and Switz- 
erland to our country, will contribute their 
share toward making such work possible, emu- 
lating Fr. Fehrenbach’s example. 


As early as 1837, Dr. A. v. Koenige, Capt. C. 
Neyfeld and Dr. G. Engelmann, all of them of 
St. Louis, sponsored publication of Das West- 
land, probably the first German-American 
monthly of the 19th century. However, the 
periodical was not printed in St. Louis but in 
Heidelberg, Baden, by Joseph Engelmann. 

All the contributors are said to have been 
German-Americans and the articles to have 
been devoted entirely to American subjects. 
According to Caspar Butz, who, in 1865, came 
into possession of several issues of this maga- 
zine, it seems to have been intended to draw im- 
migrants to Missouri and Southern Illinois, 
where a number of so-called “Latin” settlers 
had made their home. Two men well known in 
those regions, Gustav Koerner, in later years 
a leader in the Republican Party in Illinois, and 
Friedrich Muench, known as “far West,” were 
among the contributors. 

Even seventy-five years ago the “Sketch of a Jour- 
ney Into Northern Illinois,” contributed to the maga- 
zine by Koerner, seemed so interesting that Butz was 
tempted to quote a lengthy paragraph regarding Chi- 
cago and its environs. Another issue contained a com- 
prehensive description of the “German Settlement in 
Illinois,” identified by Butz as Belleville.1) 

One volume of the magazine, probably the 


only one published, is in the Belleville Public 
Library. 


1) Deutsch-Amerikanische Monatshefte. 


Herausg. v. 
Caspar Butz. ee 


II, 1., Chicago, 1865, p. 474-75. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Caron, M. Maximilien. La Corporation professionnelle 
With an Appendix: Corporation et démo- 
cratie. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 
1939. p.c., 32 p. Price 15 sous. 

Desranleau, S. Exc. Mgr., and Villeneuve, S. Em. de 
cardinal, O.M.I. Pour un Ordre nouveau. 
L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1938. 

_p. ¢., 81 p. Price 15 sous. 
Teodorowicz, Most Rev. Josef. Mystical Phenomena in 


the Life of Theresa Neumann. Tr. by Rev. 
Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., S.T.D. B. Herder 
Book’ Co., St. Louis, 1940. Cloth, 519 p. 


Price $4.00. 

Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics, Sept. 23-Oct. 3, 1939. 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace, 
INDY lo4 Ops c:, o2) pe alarice)o cts: 

Post-War Peace Objectives. Carnegie Endowm. for In- 
ternat. beace; N. Y-,) 19405) p: ec; 40) p. 
Price 5 cts. 

Ledit, Joseph, S.J. L’Espagne au sortir de la guerre. 
L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1989, p. 
Coa pe erice 15) sous: 

Schmidt, Wilhelm. The Culture Historical Method of 
Ethnology. A Scientific Approach to the 
Racial Question. Tr. by Dr. S. A. Sieber. 
Pe ING OY; 1939. SCloth383 p. Erice 


Reviews 


Willwoll, Alexander, S.J. Seele und Geist. Ein Auf- 
bau der Psychologie. St. Louis, B. Herder 
and Co. Price $2.25. 


HE book is not an ordinary textbook in the 

conventional sense; it is less and more. 
Its chief value lies in this that it brings out 
points which are rather stintingly treated by 
modern psychology, such, for example, as the 
subsistent selfhood of the human soul, the unity 
of personality, the dualistic character of psy- 
chic phenomena and the vitally important dis- 
tinction between spirit and soul. Soul indi- 
cates the immersion in matters as a formative 
principle whereas spirit refers to that unique 
transcendence in virtue of which the soul en- 
joys an independent life and being of its own in 
which the body does not share. Better than 
many elaborate treatises, the compact volume 
conveys a real notion of the nature of psychol- 
ogy and a full understanding of the human self. 

In happy contrast to the traditional treat- 
ment of the subject, it does not deal with man 
only in isolation but also in relation to the ma- 
terial and social environment which influences 
both his bodily and spiritual development. 
These chapters have a very practical bearing 
on problems of education and self improvement. 
It is, therefore, evident that educators and 
spiritual directors can glean an abundant har- 
vest from the pertinent pages. 

There is no particular category into which 
the splendid volume fits but it is eminently 
readable and will appeal, not least by reason of 
the exquisite charm of its diction, to all who 
are interested in man and his destiny. 

C: BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Fitzgerald, Sister Mary Paul, 8.C.L., Ph.D. Beacon on 
the Plains. History of the Osage Mission in 
Kansas. Leavenworth, Kans., St. Mary Col- 
lege, 1939, pp. 304. Price $3. 

The volume under consideration is in truth 
what it purports to be—the first complete ac- 
count of the history of the Catholic Osage 
Mission established in 1847 in Neosho County, 
Kan. Like so many other Indian missions in 
the country, this mission was also an agricul- 
tural and technical institution, a warehouse for 
supplies, a hospital for the sick, an asylum for 
the poor, and a haven of protection in time of 
war. The scholarly author has written a fas- 
cinating account of the foundation and de- 
velopment of this old Indian establishment, per- 
petuated today by the village of St. Paul, the 
great Catholic center of Southeastern Kansas. 


Fortunately the author was able to base her 
history on a long list of primary sources, still 
unpublished and scattered among various 
archives in Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Oklahoma and the District of Columbia 
(pp. 270-7). The number of printed books and 
periodicals recorded (pp. 277-97) is evidently 
as complete and extensive as possible. More- 
over, the author was able to check some of the 
documentary material by consulting a number 
of eye-witnesses. Two members of the Osage 
tribe, for example, proved of great help in un- 
ravelling data on Indian archeology and his- 
tory. Local traditions have yielded part of the 
account. 

These painstaking documentations and oral 
informations will satisfy the requirements of 
the most exacting critical historian. The de- 
tails depict a colorful picture of the missionary 
activities carried on by the Jesuit Fathers and 
the Sisters of Loretto at first among the Indians 
and later among the pioneer white settlers. 
From 1847 to 1891 no less than 26 Jesuit Fath- 
ers, 49 Jesuit Lay-Brothers, 23 Jesuit Scholas- 
tics and 17 Sisters labored in the mission (list 
of names on pp. 251-4). Within the same period 
109 missionary stations and churches were es- 
tablished by the same missionaries of the Osage 
Mission in 31 counties of Kansas (list of names 
on pp. 255-65). 

The present work on the Osage Mission is 
truly a credit to Catholic scholarship. A manly 
temperament is noticeable in this historical 
treatise which rigorously eschews the exuber- 
ance and desultory details so characteristic of 
feminine authors. At any rate, the volume is 
one of the few in which the reviewer was un- 
able to detect the customary flaws. It is to be 
hoped that the meaningless title does not retard 
the sale of a first-class historical work that runs 
the risk of being classified among the mediocre 
novels of the day. May the book prove an in- 
spiration to future historians of the American 
Indian missions. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. ; 

Third Vice-President, Edward F. Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, N. Y., Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. | 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; John N. Jantz, 
Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis; August Petry, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis. 

Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: T. J. 
Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; John P. Pfeiffer, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank 
Stifter, Carnegie, Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los 
Angeles, Calif. : 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
C. V. President; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rey. Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Rev. Anthony 
T. Strauss, St. Charles, Mo.; Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Henry B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; 
F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Direc- 
tor, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Book- 
man) is published by the Central Bureau. 

All letters, requests, mission gifts, monies, etc., in- 
tended for either Social Justice Review or the Central 
Bureau, should be addressed to: 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Convention Motto 


ONVENTION mottos are valuable primari- 

ly because they direct the attention of 

delegates to certain problems or principles they 

should keep uppermost in mind at all times dur- 
ing the course of the meeting. 

The motto of this year’s convention of the 
C. V.—to take place at New Ulm, Minn., on 
Aug. 24-28—is especially pertinent and should 
be pondered by every member: 

PCo-operation in the spreadmeot 
the Kingdom of God which an 
everyecentury iseet tec te dane: 
ferent ways, with varying instru- 
ments, with manifold hard strug- 
gles, is a command incumbent on 
everyone who hag been snatched 
by Divine Grace fromthe slavery 
of Satan and called in Baptism 
to citizenship of the Kingdom of 
God.” ... Pope Pius XII. 


S. J. R. Well Received 


EADERS of our journal were warm in 
their praise of the first issue of Social JUs- 
tice Review. In every instance the change of 
the name was favorably received; further, the 
cover design and the rearranged contents, par- 
ticularly the addition of the new section, “The 
Social Apostolate,’ also provoked expressions 
of satisfaction. A number of suggestions have 
been received and we shall endeavor to incorpo- 
rate as many as possible in coming issues. 

Especially gratifying is the number of re- 
quests received for sample copies, the result 
primarily of the commendatory notices pub- 
lished by Catholic papers. As yet, however, 
few subscriptions have been obtained from our 
own members, the majority of whom have at 
one time or another professed their willingness 
to promote the Catholic press. We would ask 
officers of State branches to appoint commit- 
tees to procure subscriptions from the mem- 
bers. 

From time to time we have been asked why 
the magazine is not increased in size and pho- 
tographs and drawings included. Few of the 
questioners seem to realize the expense involved 
in such a procedure, however. Many a maga- 
zine, Catholic and otherwise, has been com- 
pelled to abandon publication because of such 
optimistic expansion, or has produced a deficit 
of staggering proportions. 


The March issue of Credit Union News, published by 
the Michigan Credit Union League, reports that the 
Bridge, monthly publication of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, ‘‘accumulated a deficit of some $40,- 
000.00 in a period of about three years.” And while the 
deficit is no longer growing, neither is it being reduced. 
On the other hand, it is worthy of note that our journal 
has never showed a deficit in a period of thirty-two 
years, although each issue contains a minimum of 36 
pages. 

Still, were our members to co-operate more actively 
in promoting the sale of Social Justice Review, a num- 
ber of the suggestions for expansion could be adopted. 
The first move is up to the membership! 


Necessary Co-operation 


XPRESSING his astonishment that so few 

affiliated branches and societies have in- 
dicated their intention to co-operate with the 
committee appointed at the national convention 
last year to promote the Central Bureau Ex- 
pansion Drive, President William H. Siefen 
has addressed a special letter to the executive 
committee and officers of State branches urg- 
ing their co-operation. ‘Will you,” he writes, 
“kindly contribute a little time to this under- 
taking and look into this matter to see what 
action has been taken by the organization un- 
der your care and jurisdiction.” 

The president outlines the reasons prompt- 
ing the drive—lowered income through reduced 
return on sound investments and the impera- 
tive need for expanding the scope of the Bu- 
reau’s activities—and remarks that thus far the 
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appeal of the committee, headed by Mr. F. Wm. 
Heckenkamp, has been answered by only two 
federated groups, the C. V. of Minnesota and 
the Rochester Federation. 

It is indeed to be hoped the officers of individual 
units as well as of State branches will discuss the mat- 
ter at the coming branch conventions. The Bureau is 
carrying on its manifold activities with too small a 
staff. At present there are only six employees, includ- 
ing two secretaries and an office boy. Moreover, the 


curtailed finances threaten to compel the abandonment 
even of some present endeavors. 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and 
National Catholic Women’s Union: New Ulm, 
Minn., August 24-28. 

C. U. and Cath. Women’s League of Illinois: 
East St. Louis, May 25-26. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Meriden, 
June 8-10. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Devil’s 
Lake, June 10-12. 

Cath. State League and C. W. U. of Texas: 
Windthorst. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Phila- 
delphia. 

Ge U-oand CC. W. U.-of Ohioz Chillicothe, 
August 31, September 1. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Little Rock, 
September 1-2. 

Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
Sacramento, September 1-2. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Utica, Sep- 
tember 1-2. 

Cath. Central Society and C. W. U. of New 
Jersey: Passaic, September 21-22. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Salisbury. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: South Bend. 

C. V. of Kansas: St. Marks. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Melrose. 


Prelates to Take Prominent Part in C. V. 
Convention 


NVITATIONS have been extended by Most 
Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul and episcopal host to the national conven- 
tion of the C. V. this summer, to Most Rev. 
Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn., 
to pontificate at the convention mass, and to 
Most Rev. J. H. Peschges, Bishop of Crookston, 
Minn., to deliver the sermon. Archbishop Mur- 
ray himself will preside in the sanctuary and 
will extend a welcome to the delegates at the 
close of the mass. ' 
Announcement of the names of the two chief 
speakers who will address the civic demonstra- 
tion on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 25th, was made 
recently by the local convention committee. 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
N. D., and honorary chairman of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Social Action, will speak on “‘Co-op- 


eration in the Spread of the Kingdom of God,” 
while Rev. Dr. Anthony L. Ostheimer, of Phila- 
delphia, will discuss “The Family, A Corner- 
stone in Social Reconstruction.” Archbishop 
Murray has likewise consented to address this 
meeting briefly. 


_ According to the tentative program, the participants 
in the convention tour will reach St. Paul on Friday, 
Aug. 23rd, and depart the next morning for New Ulm, 
making short stops at Richfield, Chaska, Shakopee, Jor- 
dan, Belle Plaine, St. Peter and Mankato. Pontifical 
high mass will be celebrated on Sunday following the 
official opening meeting. At two o’clock in the after- 
noon the parade to the parish grounds will begin; it is 
here the civic demonstration will take place. 

The youth dinner, open to all delegates, will be con- 

ducted at six o’clock Sunday evening, and will be fol- 
lowed by the general youth meéting. Ample time will 
be allotted to the various convention committees for 
holding special meetings. 
_ Although final arrangements have not been made, it 
is expected a social study course will be held at the 
close of the convention on Wednesday. A slate of 
speakers and discussion leaders is being drawn up for 
the course, planned to extend over a period of at least 
a day and a half. 

The local committee has made generous provisions 
for the housing and entertainment of the delegates. 


Young Men and the C. V. 


TATOLOGY provided the theme for the 

second last conference of the C. V. Institute 
for Social Study, conducted Mar. 30-31 at St. 
John’s, Collegeville, Minn. A group of five 
priests addressed the delegates on various 
aspects of the general question. 

The first two lectures were delivered by Rev. Domi- 
nic Keller, O.S.B., on “The Totalitarian State,” center- 
ing about the theory, history and implications of this 
form of rule, and on the peculiar nature and govern- 
mental machinery of the two outstanding Totalitarian 
countries, Communist Russia and Fascist Italy. The 
first day’s program was concluded with a spiritual con- 
ference devoted to the subject of matrimony; the ex- 
ercises were in charge of Rev. Dunstan Tucker, O.S.B. 

Sunday’s program included addresses by Rev. Fr. 
Martin, O.S.B., on “Government Regulation of Busi- 
ness,” Rev. Arno Gustin, O.S.B., on “Education, Church 
and Government,” and by Rev. Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., 
director of the Institute, on “Government and the Indi- 
vidual.” 


It is indeed regrettable that so few of the 
societies affiliated with the C. V. have seen fit 
to respond to the appeal of the national officers 
for funds to carry on the efforts of the C. V. 
Youth Movement. At the end of March only 
$303.63 had been received, but of this amount 
$192.78 is the offering of the Jefferson City, 
Mo., Deanery alone. This means that the re- 
maining C. V. societies have contributed only 
$110.85. While 49 societies and seven indi- 
vidual members have answered the appeal, a 
thousand affiliated units have ignored it. 

The movement is operated at the lowest cost possi- 
ble but some funds are needed for postage, mimeo- 
graphing, etc. We would urge our societies to lend 
whatever assistance they are able—only one dollar is 
asked from each group. The present record is not con- 
sistent with the claims so many people have made re- 
garding their great interest in youth. 
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Addresses by young men on training for Ca- 
tholic lay leadership by means of spiritual and 
intellectual activities are recommended by Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer for meetings of youth 
groups in the month of May. It is further sug- 
gested in the current activities letter that young 
men come to a clear understanding of the ques- 
tions involved in the present European conflict 
and the extent of propaganda tending to draw 
this country into the war. 

Affiliated organizations are urged to sponsor a Ca- 
tholic Youth Day, if possible, to consist of mass, a pro- 
gram of addresses and discussions, closing with bene- 
diction. Youth societies are invited by the second vice- 
president of the C. V. to send delegates to the forth- 
coming national convention in New Ulm, Minn. Spe- 
cial reference is made to the Social Study Course to 
follow the convention. ‘ 

Fr. Bruemmer reports the establishment of a well 
edited publication by the youth group at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Distribution of Free Leaflets 


ECRETARIES of 1027 affiliated C. V. so- 
cieties were offered on Jan. 29th two of the 
latest free leaflets published by the Central Bu- 
reau for distribution to the membership. These 
officials were asked to let us know the number 
of leaflets they might require, to be sent to them 
without charge and postpaid. 

In the following two and a half months we 
received requests for the leaflets, “Christ and 
the Social Problem,” and ‘‘The Central Verein: 
History, Aim and Scope,” from exactly 86 so- 
cieties, barely eight percent of the total num- 
ber. Assuredly not a creditable record. 

In all, 20,893 leaflets were distributed, 16,682 of the 
former and 4211 of the latter. Requests were received 
from the following States: Illinois, 16; Minnesota and 
Missouri, 18; New York, 8; Wisconsin, 7; Pennsylvania, 
and Texas, 6; Indiana, 3; Connecticut, Kansas and New 


Jersey, 2; and Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oregon and South Dakota, 1. 


Credit Union News 


T the national convention of the C. V. last 
summer a committee was appointed by the 
president to devise a plan permitting parish 
credit unions to obtain membership in the C. 
V. Under the chairmanship of Mr. August 
Springob, recording secretary of the organiza- 
tion, this committee has been engaged for some 
months in examining a variety of possible plans. 
On Apr. 12th Mr. Springob, together with 
Mr. Joseph G. Grundle, also of Milwaukee, came 
to St. Louis for a special conference with mem- 
bers of the Central Bureau staff and officials of 
local parish credit unions. 
The meeting was occupied by a technical discussion 
of the preliminary plans of the committee. At least 


one more session will be held before the committee sub- 
mits its report to the New Ulm convention. 


Perhaps the outstanding advantage to the 
operation of credit union conferences is the op- 
portunity afforded for the exchange of experi- 
ences. Through this medium the officers par- 


ticularly of newer credit unions are benefited by 
the assistance officials of older groups are able 


to grant. ; : 

The March meeting of the Wisconsin Cath. 
P. C. U. Conference aptly illustrates this point. 
Attended by 29 delegates representing nine 
credit groups, the session was given over al- 
most entirely to a question-and-answer forum. 

Among subjects discussed were the method of attract- 
ing members and borrowers, the advisability of the wife 
signing the same note with her husband, refinancing of 
loans, assignment of shares for loan purposes, the credit 
union and WPA workers, and many others. __ 2 

On alternate months treasurers of the credit unions 
affiliated with the Conference meet in special session to 
discuss technical problems. The plan is working out 
successfully. 


Mission Gifts 


OT for many years have we been able to 

send a quantity of clothing, altar sup- 
plies, drugs, etc., to missionaries equal to that 
shipped since the beginning of the present fis- 
cal year on July 1st of last year. The gifts dis- 
tributed during the first ten months of the year 
have amounted to nearly twice the quantity 
dispatched during either of the two preceding 
years. 

On Mar. 22nd the fourth shipment since July 
was sent to 32 missions in 11 States. It con- 
sisted of 33 bales of clothing, 29 cartons and 
boxes of shoes, hats, toys, statues, drugs, ban- 
dages as well as clothing. 


Missions in the Dakotas received the bulk of the 
articles; 11 bales and 10 cartons were sent to South 
Dakota and five bales and three cartons to North Da- 
kota. Other missions assisted were five in Texas, two 
each in Alabama, Mississippi, Montana and New Mexico, 
and one each in Colorado, Georgia, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

Thus far this year we have distributed a total of 117 
bales and one trunk of clothing, 50 boxes and cartons 
of clothing, altar supplies, drugs, toys, shoes, hats, etc., 
besides two typewriters and one box of books. The ex- 
tent of the gifts is better appreciated when it is re- 
alized a bale of clothing weighs approximately 125 
pounds. 


Benevolent Society Jubilee 


ROMINENT throughout the history of St. 
Lawrence Parish, of Troy, N. Y., the St. 
Joseph’s Benevolent Society observed the 70th 
anniversary of its founding on Mar. 31st with 
appropriate ceremony. The society has been 


affiliated with the C. V. of New York for many 
years. 


The jubilee program consisted of mass, a dinner and 
a social gathering of the members and their friends. 
The mass of thanksgiving was celebrated by Rev. John 
Murnane; in his sermon Fr. Murnane recounted the ac- 
complishments of the organization and predicted a 
bright future for it. Speakers at the dinner were Mr. 
Peter J. M. Clute, general secretary of the New York 
Branch of the C. V., Rev. Anthony B. Kruegler, of Glo- 
versville, N. Y., Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, president 
of the New York Branch, Rev. Andrew Duplang, spirit- 
ual director of the society, and Mr. Frank E. Popp, 
chairman of the anniversary committee. Many of those 
present have been members of St. Joseph’s Society for 
more than forty years. 
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Notice 


On Apr. 21st a questionnaire contest was be- 
gun by the Catholic weekly Our Sunday Visitor, 
to last 11 weeks. In fairness to the other con- 
testants we would ask readers of Social Justice 
Review who plan to enter the contest not to 
submit any of the questions for answer to the 
Central Bureau. 


Necrology 


EVOTION and loyalty to their parishes 

has ever been a characteristic of priests 
associated with the C. V. These traits were 
never better exemplified than in the case of 
Rev. John J. Grueter, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Andale, Kan., and for 41 years a priest 
in the Diocese of Wichita. In ill health for some 
years, Fr. Grueter died on Mar. 27th. 

The deceased had served as spiritual director 
of the C. V. of Kansas for many years, and his 
parish society has been one of the most active 
units of the Branch. A rather retiring man, 
he was none the less well known to mem- 
bers of our organization, having participated 
in the convention tour to San Francisco last 
summer. 

According to word received from the execu- 
tors of Fr. Grueter’s estate, the Central Bureau 
will receive many of the volumes in the de- 
ceased’s library as well as a sum of money. 


Born in Cologne, Germany, on Feb. 10, 1869, Fr. 
Grueter studied philosophy and theology at Louvain, 
where he was ordained for the Diocese of Wichita on 
July 9, 1899. He was appointed pastor that same year 
of St. Joseph’s Parish in Ost, Kan., remaining there 
for 19 years, after which he was transferred to Col- 
wich, where he labored until 1923. In that year he was 
named pastor of St. Joseph’s in Andale. 

Most Rey. Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wi- 
chita, presided at the funeral services held on Mar. 30th, 
and after administering the final absolution addressed 
the congregation briefly. 

Regarding Fr. Grueter’s efforts on behalf of the C. V., 
the Catholic Advance, official weekly of the Diocese, 
states simply: “The Central Verein could always look 
to Fr. Grueter for enthusiastic support. He was active 
in its work.” 


The Indians of South Dakota lost a devoted 
benefactor and the Jesuit Order one of its ablest 
missionaries in the death of Rev. Placidus 
Sialm, S.J., on Apr. 7th at Holy Rosary Mis- 
sion, Pine Ridge, S. D. The deceased was 67 
years old. 

Ever since the completion of his theology 
studies at St. Louis University in 1906 Fr. 
Sialm had been engaged in missionary work 
among the Sioux Indians of South Dakota. Even 
before his ordination he had taught as a scho- 
lastic in Holy Rosary and St. Stephens missions, 
and also among the Arapaho of Wyoming. In 
fact, his entire adult life was spent as a mis- 
sionary in this area. Possessed of a literary 
talent, Fr. Sialm was a frequent contributor to 
various mission publications and especially to 
German-American newspapers. A native of 
-Dissentis, Grisons, in the Romansch-speaking 


district of Switzerland, Fr. Sialm considered 
German a second mother tongue. 

The circumstances of his death are character- 
istic of the missioner. Having contracted a cold 
while at his station in Kyle, some 58 miles from 
the Holy Rosary Mission, Fr. Sialm remained 
there to instruct the first Communion class 
rather than return for treatment. When ulti- 
mately he reached the mission center it was dis- 
covered he was suffering from pneumonia; 
death came a short time later. 

He was born Aug. 28, 1872, and entered the 
Society of Jesus in Europe in 1894, coming to 
this country after completing his study of phi- 
losophy. The deceased was universally admired 
for his rugged honesty and simplicity of char- 
acter. These qualities endeared him to the In- 
dians who are quick to detect whether a strang- 
er really looks upon them as his equals before 
God or is merely condescending toward them. 

Especially in the early days of his missionary 
labors Fr. Sialm was confronted with pioneer 
conditions of living. But all hardships were 
overcome and the faith of the band of mission- 
ers triumphed; a mission was established of 
which the Church may well be proud. Fr. 
Sialm is now numbered among those zealous 
pioneers of the missionary Church in this coun- 
try—Frs. Digmann, Lindebner, Eberschweiler, 
Grothe, Perig and others. 

Fortunately, the Indians have recognized the 
solid worth of these Fathers who gave up every- 
thing to minister to them. Often do the Indians 
visit their lonely graves at Holy Rosary and St. 
Francis, deriving courage simply by recalling 
the names of the Fathers who were happy to 
live, labor and die amongst them. 


Miscellany 


N Apr. 16th the Central Verein noted the 

85th anniversary of its foundation. There 
are few societies of any kind, even including 
business establishments, in the country with a 
record of longevity comparable to this. 

The C. V. was organized largely through the efforts 
of a number of parish societies in Buffalo and Roches- 
ter, whose members had for a long time previously dis- 
cussed the possibility of founding a national organiza- 
tion to give a backing to the benevolent groups erected 
in German-American parishes. Formal organization 
took place in Baltimore at a meeting in which delegates 
from 17 societies participated. 


A new Life Member of the C. V. has been en- 
rolled within the past few weeks. The member, 
Rev. N. N., of Illinois, has asked that his name 
be withheld for the present. His membership 
was secured without solicitation of any kind. 

At the present time there are 54 Life Members and 
43 In Memoriam Enrollments. And while this record 
is by no means insignificant, it is somewhat discourag- 
ing to realize there are probably a considerable number 
of other men who would be willing to acquire a Life 
Membership or institute an In Memoriam Enrollment 
for a relative, friend, etc., if made aware of such op- 
portunities by our members. 
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During the month of April the Sacred Heart 
Maternity Guild, of Flatonia, Tex., observed the 
first anniversary of its establishment. The or- 
ganization was founded by the local pastor, Rev. 
J. A. Pustka. 

At the present time there are 80 members. Within 


the year just concluded 14 cases were provided for by 
the Guild. 


The Knights Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, sponsored by members of the C. V., 
recently acquired a three story structure on the 
North Side of the city, to be used as an exten- 
sion of its present home office building situated 
nearby. 

The company, an outgrowth of the Catholic Knights 
of St. George, was established on Jan. 10, 1917. It 
ranks 23rd among all legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the country writing industrial insurance. At 
present there are some 20 district offices throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Joseph H. Reiman is the 
president. 


The appointment of Msgr. Leo J. Steck as 
director of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Rural 
Life Conference has been announced by Arch- 
bishop John J. Glennon. Msgr. Steck succeeds 
Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, formerly 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis and recently in- 
stalled as Bishop of Wichita, Kan., who founded 
the Conference six years ago. 

The new director, closely associated with Bishop 
Winkelmann in the work of the Conference, has served 
for some time as director of the Confraternity of Chris- 


tian Doctrine. Rev. R. B. Schuler will continue in the 
capacity of secretary. 


Among the readers of our journal there are 
several who, many years ago, paid for a life 
subscription to our journal. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not these subscribers were still 
among the living, we recently addressed to them 
a inquiry. The most satisfactory reply was 

is: 

_ “Iam receiving the Central-Blatt regularly and en- 
Joy: it.” 

We know this subscriber, a resident of Den- 
ver, Colo., to have been on our subscription list 
in the year 1911. Hence, we may be pardoned 
for assuming that a life subscription to our 
journal assures longevity! Price $50.00. 


Among the books received into the Bureau 
not long ago was a copy of the drama, “Bern- 
hard von Menthon, oder: Die Entstehung des 
Hospizes auf dem St. Bernhard,” by P. Eugen 
Funcken. The copy of this little work, pub- 
lished in 1863 at Cincinnati, is remarkable for 
the “ex libris” or label on the cover. This print- 
ed slip reveals the pamphlet to have belonged to 
the Katholischer Leseverein, or Catholic Read- 
ing Society, of St. Paul. 

It is to the eternal credit of many of the German 
American parishes that one of the foremost of their 
activities was the sponsorship of such reading organ- 
izations. Parish libraries were by no means uncommon 


fifty and sixty years ago, and it is regrettable so m 
have been allowed to die. a 
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The Library of the C. V., conducted by the 
Central Bureau in St. Louis, has been invited 
by the American Library Association to par- 
ticipate, together with some 600 libraries 
throughout the country, in the tremendous task 
of listing publications of a periodical nature 
deposited in these institutions. Of the many 
libraries in the State of Missouri only 17 are 
co-operating in this undertaking. 


Known as the Union List of Serials, nine 
checking editions have been forwarded to the 
co-operating libraries and each is asked to note 
which issues of the various periodicals listed 
it has on file. 


The Bureau has already reported several hundred 
periodicals contained in the C. V. Libary. Although 
each checking edition contains many thousands of en- 
tries, about forty titles not in the Union List have been 
found in our collection. 


Official permission to conduct the 1941 con- 
vention of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in New 
York City has been granted by Most Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. Re- 
cently a number of officers of local affiliated 
branches called upon the Archbishop to seek his 
approval of the assembly and present him with 
various publications of the organization. In- 
formed that the late Cardinal Hayes had prom- 
ised to preside at the convention mass, Arch- 
bishop Spellman gave the officers a like promise 
and further granted the organization the use of 
the Cathedral for the mass. 

Archbishop Spellman expressed his interest in the 
St. Elizabeth House, headquarters of the New York 
Local Branch, N. C. W. U., and stated he would wish 
to visit it. Members of the delegation were Rev. John 
M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., spiritual director of the wom- 
en’s State Branch, Rev. Rudolph Kraus, spiritual direc- 
tor of the men’s local section, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
president of the N. C. W. U., Mr. William J. Kapp, 
president of the men’s local branch and treasurer of 


the C. V., and Mr. Albert J. Sattler, co-chairman of the 
convention committee. 


The New York City section of the C. V. has 
a new spiritual director, in the person of Rev. 
Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., §.T.D. Fr. Kraus re- 
cently consented to accept the office and mem- 
bers of the federation have expressed their 
great pleasure regarding the honor thus con- 
ferred on them. 


The spiritual director participated in the metropoli- 
tan district meeting held Mar. 10th. He delivered the 
sermon at the church services conducted prior to the 
assembly, speaking in both English and German. 


The Syracuse Branch of the C. V. mourns 
the loss of its “father,’”’? Mr. Nicholas G. Pet- 
ters, whose death on Mar. 7th is reported in the 
current Quarterly Bulletin, official publication 
of the New York Branch. 

Mr. Peters was in his 90th year at the time of his 
death. For years he was one of the most active mem- 


bers of the Syracuse section and had long been a mem- 
ber of the State Branch executive eownmittent 


Deo Ome A POSTOLAT 


DIE SOZIALPOLITISCHEN RICH- 
TUNGEN UNTER DEN DEUT- 
SCHEN KATHOLIKEN SEIT 1870. 


ik 


AS traurigste an dem ganzen Streite 
ist, dass er praktisch bedeutungslos 
war. Zwar hatte die Streitfrage, ob 

alle wirtschaftlichen und politischen Hand- 
lungen des Menschen sich nach den religi- 
Osen Grundsatzen richten miissen, die Sach- 
lage klaren miissen. Aber abgesehen allen- 
falls von der Streitfrage gingen die Anhin- 
ger der Koln-Gladbacher Richtung auf die 
Materie selbst, d. h. auf die Frage, was denn 
nun die Religion fiir die einzelnen politischen 
und wirtschaftlichen Handlungen vorschreibt, 
gar nicht ein. Immer nur kaémpfte man seitens 
der K6ln-Gladbacher Richtung um opportuni- 
stische Gesichtspunkte. Das Ziel war immer 
das Interesse der Zentrumspartei, Massenan- 
hang und Wahlerfolge. Zu de m Zwecke haupt- 
sachlich brauchte man auch die Autoritaét der 
Bischoéfe, die ebenso prompt abgewiesen wurde, 
wenn diese mit konkreten Moralvorschriften 
kamen, wie wir das oben im Falle Kopp gesehen 
haben. Der Redakteur der ,,Standeordnung”’, 
welchem ebenfalls Zentrumsgegnerschaft vor- 
geworfen wurde, setzte in einer obenbezeichne- 
ten Zeitschrift einen Preis von 1000 Mark aus 
fiir denjenigen, welcher ihm nachwies, dass er 
gegen das Programm des Zentrums handele. 
Um den Preis hat sich niemand bemiiht, aber 
das Geschimpfe ging weiter. Das Programm 
des Zentrums war so dehnbar, dass man alles 
damit machen konnte; in den letzten Jahren 
hatte das Zentrum iiberhaupt kein Programm 
mehr. Mehrere Entwiirfe blieben als Entwiirfe 
im Archiv liegen. Aber auch die Berliner Rich- 
tung hatte kein konkretes Programm, selbst 
nicht fiir die Arbeiter, geschweige denn fiir die 
anderen Stinde. Das Vorstandsmitglied dieser 
Organisation, Baron von Savigny, antwortete 
dem Verfasser dieser Zeilen auf einen dement- 
sprechenden Hinweis: Unsere Starke ist die 
Programmlosigkeit. So sehen wir denn die 
_merkwiirdige Tatsache, dass die Berliner Rich- 
tung die ganze sogenannte Sozialgesetzgebung 
mitmachte und guthiesse; dass sie zwar ihre 
Forderungen nach héheren Lohnen und anderen 
gesetzlichen Schutzmassnahmen fiir die Arbei- 
ter stets mit der Verletzung des Rechtes der 
Arbeiter begriindete, dass sie aber niemals be- 
wies, wie hoch denn eigentlich der Lohn des Ar- 
beiters im konkreten Falle sein miisse; ob ein 
Familien- oder nur ein Individuallohn nach der 
Gerechtigkeit gefordert werden konne, und wo- 
durch der Arbeiter und Angestellte ein striktes 
Recht auf alle die anderen Forderungen habe, 
die der Staat ihnen zusprechen solle. Erst recht 
wurde nicht bewiesen, wie der Lohn nun ver- 
-wirklicht werden solle, und was gegen die Un- 


ternehmer rechtlich unternommen werden k6n- 
ne, wenn sie einfach die Fabriken schléssen, 
falls ihnen einmal die Streikbedingungen der 
Arbeiter oder die zahllosen Sozialgesetze des 
Staates nicht passen sollten. Kurz, es fehlte 
an einem alle Staénde umfassenden Programm. 

Der Verfasser dieser Zeilen hat wiederholt 
mundlich und schriftlich bei den Bischéfen Dr. 
Korum-Trier und Kardinal Kopp-Breslau ver- 
sucht, ihre Aufmerksamkeit auf diese Schwi- 
che der Berliner Richtung zu lenken, aber ver- 
gebens. Keiner der Hochwiirdigsten Herren 
hatte Verstaindnis hierfiir; man setzte voraus 
was man beweisen musste, nimlich ein striktes 
Recht der Arbeiter auf die geforderten Lei- 
stungen der Arbeitgeber, und wies héchstens 
auf deren bessere Lebensweise hin. Das alles 
hat Pastor Kirchesch in den zitierten ,,kriti- 
schen Randglossen”’, sowie in zahlreichen Auf- 
satzen der ,,Standeordnung”’ der Jahrginge 
1909-1914 dargetan, besonders in den Nummern 
6/1910, 13/1912 und 14/1914. Schliesslich be- 
haupteten die Berliner, um aus dem Dilemma 
herauszukommen, dass die ganze St&ndeord- 
nung eine Rechtsforderung sei und darum der 
Staat sie im Interesse der Gesamtheit erzwin- 
gen diirfe. Die Unhaltbarkeit dieser letzteren 
Ansicht ist bereits nachgewiesen worden in den 
diesbeziiglichen Aufsa&tzen im ,,Central-Blatt’’ 
fiir Mai, Juni und Juli-August 1934, und in 
den ,,kritischen Randglossen” des Pastors Kir- 
chesch. 

Bald nach dem Kriege, als die Bischéfe Dr. 
Korum und Kardinal Kopp gestorben waren, 
unterdriickte man die Berliner Gewerkschaf- 
ten ganzlich, und zwar im klaren Gegen- 
satz zu der Enzyklika Singulari quadam und 
entgegen dem ebenso klar persdnlich aus- 
gesprochenen Willen des Papstes. Damit wur- 
de eine katholische Reform des Erwerbslebens 
in Deutschland unmoglich. Die ohnedies unter 
den grossten Opfern kampfende kleine Schar 
der ,,Integralen” wurde ganzlich entmutigt. 
Die Berliner stellten nunmehr ihre Arbeiten 
vollig ein. Die integralen Blatter waren meist 
schon friiher eingegangen. 

Das Verhalten beider Richtungen unter den 
Katholiken, das der M.-Gladbacher sowohl als 
der Berliner, war um so unbegreiflicher, als von 
der ,,Stindeordnung’’, und insbesondere in dem 
Buche ,,Das alte und das neue Zentrum” nach- 
gewiesen wurde, dass die sogenannte Sozialge- 
setzgebung staatssozialistischen Wesens war, 
und von Bismarck eingefiihrt wurde, um den 
Binfluss der katholischen Kirche auf die Arbei- 
ter zu brechen, und diese an den Staat zu fes- 
seln. Die alten Katholikenfiihrer widerspra- 
chen darum ernstlich der Einfiihrung dieser 
Gesetzgebung. Windthorst, der langjahrige 
Fiihrer des Zentrums, nannte sie einen ,,Schritt 
auf hellerleuchteten Wege der Sozialdemokra- 
tie’. Allerdings war Bismarck in Wahrheit 
nur der praktische Durchfiihrer dieser Art So- 
zialpolitik. Entsprungen war der Gedanke 
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dem Geiste von ganz anderen Leuten. Ein ge- 
heimer Regierungsrat Hermann Wagener, der 
in allerengster Beziehung zu den Sozialisten 
Rodbertus, Lassalle, Schweitzer und Rudolf 
Meyer stand, hatte diese Sozialpolitik bereits 
lange vor dem Jahre 1881 im Détail ausgear- 
beitet und im Nachlass des Rodbertus wurde 
das diesbeziigliche Aktenstiick gefunden. Der 
Plan jenes Geheimrats Wagener war: ,,Der 
Kampf zwischen Deutschland und Rom muss 
auch auf das Sozialgebiet iibertragen werden: 
spielt man auf der einen Seite den Sozialpapst 
aus — so wird man finden, dass der Sozialkai- 
ser wuchtiger ist, denn sein Reich ist von dieser 
Welt; er kann den Arbeitern zeitgemasse Zuge- 
stindnisse machen und wird ihnen dabei den 
Weg des Heils nicht verlegen, da er ja selbst 
ein gottesfiirchtiger Herr ist. Die katholische 
Geistlichkeit nihrt das Volk mit sozialistischen 
Ideen, einfach deshalb, weil dieselben in der Tat 
geeignet sind, und allein geeignet, Einfluss auf 
die Masse zu gewinnen und dauernd zu tiben 
eos he Es gilt, durch einen staatlichen Sozialis- 
mus den Einfluss der ,,katholischen Kirche auf 
die Arbeiter zu brechen.”’ (,,Das alte und das 
neue Zentrum”, 8. 41 ff. und ,,Christlich-sozi- 
ale Blatter’, Neuss, 1889, S. 217 ff.) Auch 
liber diese Tatsache gingen die Katholiken hin- 
weg. 

Infolge der immer starkeren Proletarisierung 
der Massen durch die Grossbetriebe stiegen die 
Stimmen der sozialdemokratischen Wahler der- 
artig, dass es der staatlichen Regierung leicht 
gelang die Zentrumspartei, die christlichen Ge- 
werkschaften und auch den Volksverein fiir das 
katholische Deutschland fiir ihre staatssozia- 
listischen Plane zu gewinnen. Der eben zur 
Regierung gekommene junge Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. erliess im Februar, 1890 seine ,,Kaiserliche 
Botschaft”’, welche die Sozialpolitik fordern 
sollte; er schickte seinen Erzieher Dr. Hinspe- 
ter nach M.-Gladbach zum Volksverein und liess 
um Unterstiitzung bitten. Trost allem bleibt 
es unbegreiflich, dass nicht wenigstens die Ka- 
tholikenfiihrer und die Moralisten sahen, dass 
ein solches Beginnen mit den Soziallehren der 
katholischen Kirche in Widerspruch stand und 
im vollen Sozialismus enden miisse. 

_ Wenn in Deutschland ein solcher Sozialismus 
sich sogar mit Hilfe der Katholiken entwickeln 
konnte, dann ist leicht verstindlich, dass nun 
in neuester Zeit sich der komplette Sozialismus 
unter Hitler sich bei uns einzurichten vermoch- 
te, ohne dass anfangs von katholischer Seite 
Widerspruch erfolgte. Die Konsequenzen tre- 
ten mit Riesenschritten ein. Wir sehen, dass die 
Staaten sich die Religionslosigkeit und vor al- 
lem den Mangel einer staéndischen Organisation, 
wie sie in der Enzyklika Rerum novarum ge- 
fordert wurde, zu Nutze machen, und ihrer 
Herrschsucht fréhnend, nun auch die ganze 
Volks- und zumal Jugenderziehung in ihre Han- 
de nehmen. Damit ist die Kirche vollig aus 
dem 6ffentlichen Leben ausgeschaltet; sie bleibt 


nur ein Gebetsinstitut, leitet die Kultusubungen 
des Volkes und spendet den geistig Toten die 
Sakramente der Lebendigen. Der grosse Main- 
zer Bischof Frhr. von Ketteler hat diese Ent- 
wicklung schon 1862 vorausgesehen und er for- 
derte darum in seiner herrlichen Schrift ,,Frei- 
heit, Autoritat und Kirche” am Schluss in feu- 
riger Sprache alle, zumal den Klerus auf, ans 
Werk zu gehen, um ,,diesen Plan der Holle die 
Schule dem Ansichwissentum dienstbar zu ma- 
chen”, zu vereitelIn. Leider ist man weder den 
Papsten, noch Bischof Ketteler gefolgt, sodass 
wir heute vor einem Triimmerfeld stehen und 
ganz von neuem aufbauen mussen. 


(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


Funfundachtzig Jahre alt. 


M 16. April, 1855, wurde unser Central- 
Verein zu Baltimore gegriindet, nachdem 
tags zuvor (am Ostersonntag-Nachmittag) die 
erste Versammlung der Vertreter der 17 Ver- 
eine, aus dem unser Verband anfangs bestand, 
abgehalten worden war. Ort der Versammlung 
war die St. Alphonsus-Halle. Der Antrag zur 
Griindung ging aus von Louis Ernst als Ver- 
treter der St. Josephs-Gesellschaft von Roch- 
ester, N. Y., und zwar in folgendem Wortlaute: 
»Beschlossen, dass wir einen Central-Verein von 
Deutschen Roémisch-Katholischen Unterstiitzungs-Ver- 
einen bilden.” 

Der Antrag wurde wie es scheint einstimmig 
angenommen. Der Grossteil aller vertretenen 
Vereine war zuhause in ostlichen Stadten: Buf- 
falo (2), Rochester (3), Baltimore (4), Wash- 
ington (1), Pittsburgh (2), Allegheny (2), Bir- 
mingham, Pa. (2), wahrend von weither nur 
ein Vertreter nach Baltimore gereist war, John 
Amend, St. Louis. Die der Versammlung vor- 
gelegte Constitution wurde angenommen mit 
der Begriindung: 

»Diese Vereinigung stellt sich unter den Schutz der 
Hl. Familie und wahlt den Vereinsgruss: Gelobt sei 
Jesus, Maria und Joseph!” 

Die zweite Generalversammlung tagte im 
Mai, 1856 zu Buffalo; die dritte ein Jahr darauf 
zu Pittsburgh, und die vierte im Mai, 1858 zu 
Rochester. Wegen der herrschenden Blattern- 
epidemie tagte der C. V. 1859 nicht. Am 30. 
Mai, 1860 wurde die fiinfte Generalversamm- 
lung des C. V. zu St. Louis veranstaltet. Je- 
doch war nur ein Delegat von aussen gekom- 
men, Joseph Hoffmann, von Rochester, der den 
Vorsitz fiihrte. 

_Trotz diesem bescheidenen und nicht allzu- 
viel versprechenden Anfang, hat sich der C. V. 
erhalten. Und nicht nur dies: er vermochte ~ 
bisher den Anforderungen verinderter Verhilt- 
nisse gerecht zu werden. Nun tritt eine neue 
Generation dieses Erbe an. Ihre Aufgabe wird 
es sein, die Entwicklungsmoglichkeiten, die ih- 


nen die Geschichte des Verbandes verbiirgt 
klug zu benutzen. 
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Von deutschen Pionieren. 


AST itiberall in unsrem Lande hat das kalte 
Wetter ,,die Osterparade der Eitelkeit’’ 
verdorben. Immerhin war die Temperatur 
durchaus nicht unertraglich; es war z. B. langst 
nicht so kalt wie in Goodsoil, Sask., wo Deut- 
sche im Urwald leben. Der Seelsorger der dem 
Apostel der Deutschen, dem hl. Bonifatius, ge- 
weihten Gemeinde schreibt: 
,Ostern war schén; viele gingen zu den Sakramenten. 
Leider war es kalt, bis zehn unter Null des Morgens. 
' An einem der Kartage waren es sogar 20 unter Null. 


Selbstverstandlich kamen die Leute alle in Schlitten 
angefahren.” 


In einem Zeitungsbericht beschreibt Pater 
Joh. Schultz, O.M.I., die Niederlassung wie 
folgt: 

»Unser Stadtchen, wenn man es mit seinen 60 Be- 
wohnern so nennen darf, ist der wichtigste Punkt nord- 
lich des Beaver Flusses. Fiinf Kaufgeschifte sind da; 
zwei Schmiede sind an der Arbeit, und jeder leistet 
sich einen Lehrjungen. Ein Schuster gentigt, denn die 
Reliefempfanger nahmen im letzten Herbste wegen der 
guten Ernte um 40 ab und so werden weniger Schuhe 
zerrissen und viele tragen Gummischuhe. Ein Polizist 
(wahrscheinlich Canadian Mounted Police, D. R.) und 
ein Althandler wohnen nicht weit auseinander; der er- 
stere sammelt Lumpen und der andere verkauft solche” 
usw., usw. 

Als die Gemeinde im verflossenen Herbste 
den Besuch des Bischofs, Msgr. Reginald Du- 
prat, O.P., erwartete, beobachte man eine deut- 
sche Sitte, die auch in unsrem Lande geiibt 
wurde. Als Begleitung holten ihn zwolf Reiter, 
deren Pferde mit bunten Bandern geschmiickt 
waren, ein. Auch hatte man zu Ehren des ho- 
hen Gastes Triumpfbogen errichtet und ihm 
eine Musikkapelle entgegen geschickt. 


Man sieht, es gibt in Amerika noch einen 
»F rontier’’, wenn auch nicht in unsrem Lande. 


Scharfe Gegensatze. 


AS Ringen — es erfiillte viele Jahrzehnte 

des 19. Jahrhunderts — zwischen den 
konservativen Elementen Deutschlands und 
dem liberalen Judentum spiegelt sich wider in 
einem gegen Heinrich Heine gerichteten Ge- 
dichte Hoffmanns von Fallersleben. Die am 
20. Dezember 1872 verfassten und ,,Heinrich 
Heine” iiberschriebenen Strophen erklaren: 


»Herrlich schéne Dichtergabe 
Lies Jehova dir zu Pfande, 
Und du hast mit ihr gewuchert 
Freventlich zu deiner Schande. 


,Ja, du schwirmtest fiir das Hohe, 
Fiir das Schéne nur zum Scheine, 
Koscher war fiir deine Seele 
Doch zuletzt nur das Gemeine. 


»Frecher hat noch nie ein Dichter 
Seinen Dichterdienst gektindigt, 

An Geschmack, an Sitt’ und Anstand 
Keiner sich wie du versiindigt.” 


Dies war nicht nur das Urteil eines Mannes; 
ein Grossteil aller Deutschen behauptete den- 


selben Standpunkt Heine gegeniiber. Man ver- 
kannte sein Genie nicht, hielt ihn aber fiir ei- 
nen Skurra (so der Literaturhistoriker Griese- 
bach), der sich nicht schime und sich nicht 
grame. 

Jedoch, der liberale deutsche Reformjude 
halt auch heute noch an Heine fest. Ein Mensch 
dieser Gattung betonte jiingst in der New Yor- 
ker Wochenschrift The Nation seine Kulturver- 
bundenheit mit Deutschland und nannte als 
seine grossen Dichter: Lessing, Goethe, Heine. 
Lessings Rationalismus, Goethes Neu-Humanis- 
mus und Heines Skeptismus und Zynismus sind 
die Quellen, aus der das liberale Judentum 
Deutschlands seine geistige Nahrung zog. Der 
Kifer, mit dem seine Vertreter die dem Geiste 
und dem Wesen des deutschen Volkes abge- 
wandten Grundsatze aufzudrangen versuchten, 
nahrte dann jene Abneigung gegen das Juden- 
tum, deren Aeusserungen sich wie ein roter 
Faden durch die Geschichte Deutschlands im 
19. Jahrhundert ziehen. 


Dazu kommt, dass der liberale Jude auf wirt- 
schaftlichem Gebiete die Grundsatze der libe- 
ralen Wirtschaftslehre zu verwirklichen trach- 
tete. Dies trug ihm den Hass weiter Kreise 
ein. Nur der hochliberale oder sozialistische 
Deutsche nahm am Reformjudentum keinen 
Anstoss. Ferdinand Lassalle hatte in der Gra- 
fin Hatzfeld und Johann Baptist von Schwei- 
tzer-Allesina, von Geburt aus Katholik, Gesin- 
nungsgenossen, wie Karl Marx einen treu er- 
gebenen Freund in dem aus guten evangelischen 
Biirgerkreisen stammenden Friedrich Engels. 


Unter neuem Namen aber der alten Flagge! 


IE bewihrte Freundschaft des Ohio Wai- 

senfreunds fiir unsern Central Verein 
ausserte sich abermals in einer der jiingsten 
Ausgaben des Blattes. Unter der Ueberschrift 
,,Biichertisch” lenkt der Schriftleiter die Auf- 
merksamkeit der Leser auf die Aenderung im 
Titel unserer Zeitschrift und ebenso auf die 
neue Unterabteilung: ,,The Social Apostolate.” 
Die Neuerung werde, heisst es dann weiter, 
,unzweifelhaft zur Hebung der Zeitschrift be- 
deutend beitragen, weil sie die wichtigsten 
Gegenwartsfragen auch von praktischer Seite 
behandeln wird.” Im Anschluss daran spricht 
der Schriftleiter die Ansicht aus: 


Die Social Justice Review ist nicht nur das Pionier- 
Blatt katholisch-sozialer Aktion in unserem Lande, son- 
dern es fiillt auch voll und ganz die Liicke aus, welche 
durch das Eingehen der Preusschen Fortnightly Review 
entstanden war. Wir rufen bei dieser Gelegenheit dem 
Organ der Central-Stelle ein herzliches Ad multos 
annos zu.” 

Ausserdem sei hingewiesen auf das ausftihr- 
liche Urteil des Kath. Wochenblatts tiber die 
Neuerungen sowohl als auch tiber unser Blatt 
im allgemeinen. Der kleine Aufsatz wiirdigt 
die Griinde, die uns veranlassten die Aenderung 
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des Titels vorzunehmen. Im Hinblick auf die 
Auslassung der Worte ,,Central-Blatt’’ heisst 
es dann: 

»Behilt man die grossen Probleme der Gegenwart 
und Zukunft im Auge, an deren Lésung das Organ des 
C. V. in so bahnbrechender Weise mitarbeitet, wird man 
bei aller Piet&ét gegentiber der Vergangenheit der Ab- 
anderung des Titels nur zustimmen kénnen. Nicht was 
es war, sondern was es ist, soll im Namen eines Blattes 
zum Ausdruck kommen.” 

Des weiteren wiirdigt der Schriftleiter des 
Chicagoer Wochenblattes den Umstand, dass 
unsere Zeitschrift als erste sich im katholischen 
Lager ,,mit der sozialen Frage befasste und fiir 
soziale Gerechtigkeit eintrat.” Sie sei auch 
heute noch die fiihrende Zeitschrift auf diesem 
Gebiete. Auch betont der Aufsatz ihre Not- 
wendigkeit mit der Erklarung: 

In einer Zeit, in der die sonderbarsten Theorien ent- 
wickelt und héchst gefihrliche ‘Heilmittel’ zur Losung 
der verschiedenen Probleme auf sozialem Gebiete an- 
geboten werden, ist Social Justice Review als Pfadfin- 
der und zuverlissiger Wegweiser notwendiger als je.” 

Auch von anderer Seite empfingen wir bei 
dieser Gelegenheit Beweise des Wohlwollens 
und des Beifalls. 


Totentafel. 


ER auch in unserem Lande bekannte 

hochw. Dr. Max Grosser, Pallottiner, ist 
nun unerwartet gestorben und zwar noch nicht 
53 Jahre alt. Unter schwierigen Umstanden 
iibernahm er die Leitung des Kath. Auslands- 
sekretariats und die Schriftleitung der Zeit- 
schrift Die Getreuen. Die von ihm mit gros- 
sem Geschick vertretene Sache und die Genos- 
senschaft, deren Mitglied er war, verlieren 
an dem Verstorbenen einen hochgemuten, lei- 
stungsfahigen Mitarbeiter. In seiner Stellung 
als Leiter des Kath. Auslandssekretariats be- 
suchte Dr. Grosser unser Land sowohl als auch 
Siidamerika. 

Bereits im Jahre 1917 verdéffentlichte Dr. Grdésser 
seine erste Schrift, ,,Weltpolitik im Reiche Gottes”; 
drei Jahre spaiter eine Abhandlung iiber ,,Die Neutra- 
litat der kath. Heidenmission” und im gleichen Jahre 
eine weitere: ,,.Kinder und Kinderheime.” Als Doktor 
der Philosophie promovierte er 1921 mit der Disserta- 
tion ,,Die ideellen Grundlagen bei den Todes- und Be- 
grabnisgebrauchen der Bantu Neger.” Seitdem floss 


aus seiner Feder nur mehr eine Abhandlung, tiber ,,Die 
Kongregation der Pallottiner.” 


Die christliche Kultur erklart heute wie ehe- 
dem: die nationale Idee ist ein hoher Wert. 
Aber es gibt noch andere, gleich hohe und hé- 
here Werte. Recht muss Recht bleiben, Wahr- 
heit muss Wahrheit bleiben, die persdnliche 
Freiheit darf nicht angetastet, vergewaltigt 
werden — auch von der nationalen Idee nicht. 
Vor allem darf die grosse Wahrheit nicht ver- 
sinken in der nationalen Sturmflut: die Idee, 
die Tatsache der Menschheit. Der wahre 
Staatsbtirger muss ein ebenso treuer Weltbiir- 


ger sein kénnen. 
LEO HOLL 


SocIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, May, 1940 


Der Urquell des Rechtes. 


O die Abhangigkeit des menschlichen 

Rechtes vom gottlichen Recht geleugnet 
wird, wo man sich nur an die schwanke Idee 
einer rein irdischen Autoritat wendet und eine 
Eigengesetzlichkeit fordert, die einzig auf dem 
Standpunkt der Niitzlichkeitsmoral steht, dort 
fehlt dem rein menschlichen Recht gerade bei 
seinen schwersten Anforderungen die sittliche 
Kraft. Und dies nicht ohne Grund: denn die 
sittliche Bindegewalt ist die wesentliche Vor- 
aussetzung dafiir, dass eine Macht, die auf so 
schwachen und schwankenden Grundlagen fusst 
manchmal unter gegebenen Umstaénden aussere 
Erfolge erreicht, die weniger tiefblickende Be- 
obachter in Erstaunen setzen kénnen; aber es 
kommt dann der Augenblick, da das unaus- 
weichliche Gesetz doch triumphiert, um jedes 
Werk zu treffen, das gebaut ist auf dem ver- 
borgenen oder offensichtlichen Missverhaltnis 
zwischen der Groésse des materiellen, ausseren 
Erfolges und der Schwache seines inneren Wer- 
tes und Fundaments. Dieses Missverhaltnis 
aber besteht immer dann, wenn die Staatsge- 
walt die Oberhoheit des héchsten Gesetzgebers 
verkennt und leugnet. 


Pius XII. in Summi Pontificatus. 


Aus der Bicherwelt. 


Otto Karrer, Schicksal und Wiirde des Menschen. Ben- 
spa Einsiedeln, Kéln, 1940. 160 SS. RM. 

EUTE wird viel gesprochen von der Wiirde 

des Menschen. Und das hat seine volle Be- 
rechtigung, denn der Mensch ist die Krone der 
Schopfung, ist, nach Gott, Herr und Meister 
der ganzen Welt. Aber es ist eine Tragik, dass 
dabei oft nur der natiirliche Mensch betrachtet 
wird, dass vielfach nur der Mensch als Mensch 
verherrlicht wird! Und doch, die Wiirde 
des Christen ist vielfach grésser. Der 
ganze Mensch in der Schau des Glaubens ist 
nur der Christ. Und doch wissen nur wenige 
Christen, wie reich und gross sie sind, welche 
Wiirde Gott ihnen geschenkt hat. Diese Froh- 
botschaft von der Wiirde des Christen ladsst 
Otto Karrer uns in der vorliegenden 
Schrift neu begreifen und erleben: Dass der 
ewige Gott unser Vater ist, dass Christus uns 
durch seinen Opfertod in Gottes liebevolle Va- 
terarme heimgefiihrt hat, und dass wir durch 
Christus nun in der Gnade sind. Gd6ttliches 
Leben zog ein in unsere Seele, Leben vom Le- 
ben des Vaters. Das ist die Wiirde des erlé- 
sten Menschen, dass er Gottes Sohn ist, und 
— eine ernste Lehre gerade fiir unsere Zeit — 
dass wir alle, dass alle Menschen Briider sind.. 
Sicher, diese Frohbotschaft Gottes von der 
Wiirde und Briiderschaft der Menschen ist go 
alt wie das Christentum. Aber Otto Karrer 
hat es verstanden, diese Tatsache dem heutigen 
Menschen wieder nahe zu bringen. Das Chri- 
stentum heute ist leider bei vielen nur eine leere 


